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LADIES’ TRAVELING SUIT. 


rT\HIS light and tasteful costume is an admi- 

rable traveling, morning, or business suit, 
being easily put on and off, and unencumbered 
with over-skirt, belt, and elaborate trimming. 
It may be made of any material—serge, mohair, 


alpaca, poplin, cashmere, Japanese silk, linen, 
pongee, etc.—and consists of a skirt trimmed 
with folds of the material, and a tight-fitting 
over dress prettily draped at the sides and 


trimmed with folds and fringe. A graceful lit- | 


tle pelerine, which may be worn or not at pleas- | usual, in nine sizes—the even numbers only from 


ure, serves to veil the figure. The illustrations | 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 


show the suit with and without the pelerine. 
A linen duster, made from the pattern of Water- 
proof Cloak in Bazar, Vol. IV., No. 11, forms a 
useful adjunct to this convenient costume. 

The eut pattern of this suit is- published, as 


This. measure 


is taken by passing ‘a tape measure entirely 
around the body, under the arms, across the 
largest part of the shoulder-blades, and twoinches 
above the fullest part of the bust. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
Tuis pattern comprises two articles, viz. : 
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LADIES’ TRAVELING SUIT. 
[Cut Paper Pattern.of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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tight-fitting over dress with pelerine, and short 
six-gored walking skirt. 4 

Over Dress with Pevertne.—This pattern 
is in six pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, 
pocket welt, and pelerine.. The fronts are fitted 
with two darts and cross ue seam from the 
back dart to the seam under the arm. ‘The back 
has side forms, and a seam in the middle, which 
extends down the entire length of the skirt. ‘The 
over dress is fitted tight to the figure, and is 
nine inches shorter than the walking skirt in the 
back and eleven inches in front. To make it 
longer or shorter, add to or take from the bot- 
tom as much as may be needed, taking care not 
to alter the shape. The extra fullness in the 
skirt at the waist line at the seam under the 
arm is laid in small pleats turning under. ‘The 
three pleats in the same seam, about eight inches 
below the waist, are laid in a cluster, one pleat 
overlapping the other. ‘The perforations show 
where the pleats should be laid. ‘The perfora- 
tions in the front breadths show where to cut 
the slits for the pockets. ‘The pocket welt is 
gathered into a narrow band at the top and bot- 
tom, thus forming a puff. ‘The fronts are cut 
high and buttoned down the whole length. ‘The 
coat sleeves are sewed plainly into the armholes. 
"The perforations in the fronts, shoulders, under 
the arms, and pelerine show where the seams 
should be sewed. ‘The over dress and pelerine 
are trimmed round the bottom with fringe and 
a bias fold of the material an inch and a half 
wide, with a narrow fold half an inch wide on 
each edge. This fold is set on an inch from the 
edge of the garment. The hem in front is al- 
lowed. An ontlet of an inch is given for the 
seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and 
a quarter of an inch for the other seams. Baste 
up, and try on wrong side out before sewing the 
seams. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for folds, 144 yards. 

Fringe, 6 yards. 

Buttons, 22. 

Suort Srx-Gorep Watkine Skirt. —'This 
pattern is in four pieces—front, two side gores, 
and full breadth for the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. The skirt is trimmed on the 
bottom with two folds, two inches wide, like 
those on the over dress, Lengthen or shorten 
the skirt at the bottom, taking care not to alter 
the shape. ‘The notches show how to put the 
skirt together. Always join a straight with a 
bias edge. 

Quantity of material, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, 8 yards, 

Extra for trimming, 114 yards. 








ISLE OF YEW. 


Nay, it may not be otherwise, darling, 
For this chart of our life is true, 
And every ship that saileth 
Must touch at the Isle of Yew. 


I know not when we shall reach it, 
In a stormy day or fair, 

Nor what of our priceless cargo 
We shall under the yew-tree bear. 


We shall land on the desolate island 
Where only the yew-tree grows, 
And our souls must bow in the shadow 

That only the yew-tree throws. 


**Certain?” Yes, darling, certain, 
For this chart of our life is true, 
And whoso hath said, ‘‘I love you,” 
Hath sailed for that Isle of Yew. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 27, 1871. 








(ar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
dies’ and Children’s Dresses, Paletots, Fichus, 
Blouse -Waists, Fackets, Hoods, Collars, Under- 
Sleeves, Cuffs, etc. ; several beautiful new Parasols, 
and tasteful embroidery patterns; Fewel Cases, 
Nets for boiling Fish, Mats for Dogs, Tidies, Ro- 
Selles, etc., etc, 

1H Cut Paper Patterns of the Lady's Trav- 
ling Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 335 of this Number. 





MAY-DAY. 


as r is not always May.” Nor is it always 
the poetic May in the calendar May. It 
depends very largely upon where you are, as 
well as upon when you are, as to what May shall 
mean to you. It is one thing in England; it 
is another in America, It is one thing in the 
country, and another thing in the city. It is 
one thing in any other city; it is another thing 
in NeW York. The climate of England makes 
the Ist of May appropriate for floral festivi- 
ties. So, from CHaucer, who, in the “Knight's 
Tale,” says, 
“Fourth goeth al the courte, both moste and leste, 


To feche the floures freshe, and braunche and 
blome,” 


to Tennyson, who puts into the mouth of one 





of his little heroines this request to her mother, 
on the eve of the May-day, 


“You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother 


, 
To-morrow'll ‘be the happiest time of all the glad 
New-year; 
Of all the New-year, mother, the maddest, mer- 
riest day; 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o' the May,” 


the English poets have glorified the beauti- 
ful month which one branch of the Christian 


Church has still further beautified for itself by 


consecrating it to remembrances of the Virgin 
Mother. 

To those. young people who have always 
lived in the country, and read English poems 
and English stories, May-day is associated with 
wreathed poles and arches and morris-dances, 
and the utmost hilarity and gayety. In some 
parts of America attempts have been made at 
imitations of these festive floralities. Schools 
go a-Maying; picnics and fétes champétres are 
in vogue; and for weeks pleasant anticipations 
are entertained of the delights of the coming 
May-day, on which eventful date some'youtig 
germs of the sweet passion bud and burst. 

But quite another thing is May-day in New 
York. It is the day of general moving. A 
large majority of people in this city live in 
hired houses; indeed, almost no one owns the 
house he occupies. Of those who are proprie- 
tors, some want to sell occasionally, and the 
day of transfer is usually the Ist of May, be- 
cause, unless the purchaser be a foreigner or 
be boarding, he will have hired the house he 
now occupies until “the Ist of May.” Houses 
in New York are ordinarily rented from May 
to May. 

Two months before the moving-day your 
landlord desires to know whether you will con- 
tinue. Of course he raises the price. Of 
course you do not wish to give more this year 
than you did last. You do not give an imme- 
diate answer. He affixes a card to the house, 
announcing that it is for rent. You cast about 
to see whether you can procure any thing so 
much cheaper as to compensate for the wear 
and tear of your furniture and the expense of 
removing. Perhaps you can not. Your land- 
lord knows your difficulties. You must wear 
out your shoes and your patience in the search, 
In the mean time you must let your house be 
visited by hundreds and thousands of people, if 
your landlord's seductive advertisements bring 
so many to your door, They examine it all 
over carefully. Your inmost chamber must 
be as much laid open to inspection as the hall 
at the door. The fact is, you have your house 
eleven months, and endure torments one month, 
to make out the year. Then the servants are 
generally changed. They liked your honse. It 
was near their church and convenient for their 
sweethearts, and had other attractions. But 
the house you have selected for another year 
has no such charms for them. Perhaps, there- 
fore, they will hire themselves to your succes- 
sor, and you may be able to stipulate with the 
domestics of your predecessor; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, every thing is astir, and the servants 
take a few wild days before settling down. 

Then comes the fatal day, on which, almost 
invariably, it rains. As far as practicable you 
have arranged your drays and trucks for re- 
moval, You are up all night nearly, prepar- 
ing for the exodus. After a short, hurried 
sleep, you find that day has begun to break, 
and so has every thing else. You are moving 
out; others are moving in. Your servants are 
crusty with the servants of the new-comer, and 
his truckmen quarrel with yours. Every body 
is nervous. Every body is hurrying. Your 
furniture is pitched about. Drays and wagons 
and trucks run against one another. Here is 
acrash, and there isa smash. There is enough 
loss of property in New York on the Ist of May 
to support a small village a year. 

It is a day of worry, confusion, wretchedness. 
It stands midway between the month in which 
you have had weary searching for a house and 
the month in which you are to settle down into 
your new abode, It is a day of darkness and 
horrors, with no redeeming feature except in 
the discipline there may be in it to wean one 
from a world in which “ we have no continuing 
city,” and to make one long for the ‘‘ everlast- 
ing habitations.” 

Those few people who have never moved— 
are living in the houses occupied by their fa- 
thers and grandfathers—know nothing of the 
distresses of our migratory population. We 
have told our sorrows, that our friends in the 
rural districts may have keener relish of their 
comforts. SHAKSPEARE never could have said 
about May all the beautiful things he has writ- 
ten if he had lived in New York, nor would 
MILTON have written his sonnet to May-Morn- 
ing, and said, : 

“Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire.” 

We undertake to say that less courting is 
done in New York on the Ist day of May than 
on any other in the whole year, Lovers must 
keep away from their sweethearts who are then 
“moving,” and perhaps no one in the whole city 
could honestly adopt the closing words of MiL- 
TON’s sonnet, and say, 


“Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long!” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Canaries and Baws. 


Y DEAR TIMOTHY,—If your wife keeps 
canaries in a cage in the dining-room, and 
has a flower-stand in a south window full of ge- 
raniums and azaleas, and other beautiful, odor- 
ous plants, with a superb calla standing in the 
centre, supremely pure, above them all; and if 
into this fragrant thicket, flooded with spring 
sunshine, she suffers her birds to fly at will as 
you breakfast on these lovely mornings, what a 
fairy scene it must be as the golden birds dart 
hither and thither—now pecking in the rich 
earth at the foot of a sturdy rose-bush, and now 
hopping from tender little branch to branch of 
geranium, and now pouring out an exquisite 
and penetrating song from the edge of a flower- 
pot! What embl of delicate grace and 
beauty! what golden-winged songs they are! 
I hope, my dear boy, that you can spare time 
from the other warblers in the morning papers 
to observe them, and that the queen of your 
household has ordained that the breakfast is a 
feast which shall be consecrated to the family, 
and to, fairy inspirations such as I have men- 
tioned. : 

If you have faithfully observed the little 
songsters, and have been reproved in your soul 
by seeing what a sweet and simple and joyous 
life they lead, I fear that you have, on the other 
hand—for such is the weakness of human na- 
ture—taken great comfort in remarking upon 
other occasions that these graceful beauties, 
these golden-winged songs, fall into such quar- 
rels, and ruffle up that brilliant plumage so sad- 
ly, and peck at each other so ferociously, that 
even the newspaper warblers seem no more dis- 
cordant and disagreeable than they. I was re- 
cently in the room with such a bickering pair of 
songsters; and as one swelled upon the perch, 
and with ugly, fluttering wings looked down 
upon the party of the second part at the bottom 
of the cage, that wretched party seemed only 
less a termagant. And as the daughter of my 
hostess saw the vicious aspect of the upper bird 
she exclaimed, “Oh, mamma, Dicky looks just 
like a hawk, and not like a canary at all!” It 
was true. The absurd little bird had a ridicu- 
lous ferocity in his air and movement, and the 
lovely canary was quite lost. 

But I went on thinking that if canaries could 
report all that they see, also, as they look out of 
the gilded wires of the cage or between the ge- 
ranium leaves, they too could moralize. “We 
are poor little birds,” they would say, perhaps. 
‘We have nothing for it but to eat and drink 
and be as merry as we can, for to-morrow prob- 
ably we die. But you people in muslin and 
broadcloth and tweeds down there at the break- 
fast-table, you make an immense assumption of 
something better than that. You have what 
you call minds and consciences, and moral laws, 
and aims in life, and characters, and a great 
many other fine-sounding things; but as we are 
veracious birds, if you sometimes think that we 
are hawks and vultures, so are you, much too 
often, bears and sloths and mules and wild- 
cats.” Why, my dear Timothy, scarcely had 
the hostess’s little girl remarked that the canary 
looked like a hawk than my young friend, the 





‘host, glared across the table at his wife, and said 


so sullenly that it was too bad he never could 
have sugar enough in his coffee that I was fain 
to be very busy indeed with my muffin, and not 
observe the family by-play. 

But I could not help seeing his face, and I 
could no more recognize in it the usual good- 
humor of my friend than his daughter conld 
discover the canary in the apparition of the 
hawk upon the roost. And on the very same 
day I was at another house, in another family, 
where I am quite at home, and suddenly, in- 
stead of my courtly friend—an accomplished 
man, whom I do not name—I saw a monkey 
grinning and chattering as if I had been in one 
of the African forests of which Mr. Du Chaillu 
tells us such interesting stories. If, then, a 
canary may conceal a hawk, what wild beast 
may not we conceal, Timothy? And if all is 
but as it seems, as many poets and philosophers 
assert, who is who, or, rather, who is what, and 
what is who? For which was the real thing 
upon the perch, the hawk or the canary? It 
is extremity and intense feeling that try us and 
reveal us. Do. you remember those fascina- 
ting and haunting lines of the song in Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘ Little Dorrit ?” 

‘“*Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine! 
Who passes by this road so late? 
Always gay!” 
And the echoing answer of Jean Baptiste: 
“Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine! 
Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower, 
Always gay!” 

And in bonds and pain, and on the edge of 
horrible death, is the flower of the king’s knights 
gay? Then he is the flower of knights—as 
Philip Sidney was, calling for music at the last. 
So, at sea, in the sudden and awful storm, if the 
cheerful friend is cheerful still, then it is the di- 
vine sun that has always shone in his face and 
inhis ways. That canary, at least, is no hawk, 
and goes singing into rest because his soul as 
well as his body is golden. Or, to take it in 
quite the homeliest way in which quality is 





tried, if Alonzo, who is so attentive, so courte- 
ous, so kindly to the king and the queen, and 
the bishop and the lord chief justice, to Shakes- 
peare and Raphael and Mozart, is equally gen- 
tle and thoughtful to Buttontwitcher, that hor- 
rible bore, he too is the flower of knights. He 
is not a hawk, but the canary he seems. For, 
Buttontwitcher is the test. If Alonzo really be 
a hawk, he will tear that hapless creature limb 
from limb. 

So you see, Timothy, one of the most pleas- 
ing excitements of human intercourse is the 
wonder what we all are. Here is a very fine 
display of apparent ladies and gentlemen—at 
least men and women—but the point is to know 
where that appearance is a mere disguise. How 
many apparent gentlemen do I see on Broad- 
way, and a glance informs me that they are 
professional scoundrels! How many richly 
dressed and graceful apparent ladies do I not 
meet—and they are not ladies—in every degree 
from vulgarity to sin! Really, my dear Timo- 
thy, if you sit at the breakfast-table and look 
long enough at the canary cage, life becomes a 
masquerade, beginning with that innocent little 
hawk upon the perch. And how constantly 
the consciousness of this fact is revealed in lit- 
erature! What a pathetic story it is of the 
sweet young bride, so soft, so sinuous, so pur- 
ring upon her husband’s arm, when .a mouse 
runs across the floor, and lo! my lady is on all- 
fours in a moment, and the hapless husband 
sees that he has married a cat! For many a 
month afterward he may see only apparent soft 
womanliness and confiding grace; but, alas! 
the softer she is, the more silently gliding, the 
more gracefully bounding, only the more fear- 
fully feline, the more a cat is she! 

And the other tale of Melusina, is it only a 
fable? She is a mermaid, who marries a man, 
and is a happy mother. Fancy the pleasant 
evenings, the round games—bezique, perhaps, 
or the simpler muggins. And she is careful of 
the dear children’s clothes; and what fluffy 
hair they have! and what broad and beautiful 
ties behind! And how particular about the 
baths of the darlings! Water, water; they 
must have water—if they die for it, as I know, 
wicked Timothy, you think so many children 
do! Do you see the delightful household, the 
shaded lamp at evening upon the centre-table, 
the books all around the room, the happy fa- 
ther, the lovely mother, the eager children ? 
And on one luckless Saturday what evil spirit 
brings the husband home before his time, and 
reveals to him his wife a mermaid—the partner 
of his bosom terminating in scales? I have 
never done lamenting with that unfortunate 
gentleman. I have no patience with the com- 
mentators who assert that the scales were only 
vocal, and that Melusina was not a mermaid, 
whisking a fish’s tail, but only a prima-donna 
twirling a roulade. It is a mere subterfuge to 
declare that both would be equally appalling to 
the husband. My conviction is unshaken ; for, 
Timothy, if a canary can be a hawk, and if some 
apparent women whom I know can be dolls and 
cats, why should not other women be mermaids 
once a week ? : 

Or, to go back to Homer, what was Circe but 
a most maligned lady, and her house the palace 
of truth? ' Is she to be held up as a mytholog- 
ical monster because, under the strong cordial 
of her conversation, men appeared to be what 
they really are? Certainly, when I have some- 
times been dining in company with Porcus, I 
have felt that it would be a very great relief to 
the general self-respect of the guests if he would 
only assume his real form, which was so carica- 
tured by the clothes in which he was dressed. 
And when [have seen young Steadytoes bewitch- 
ed by Papilla, and following her, fascinated, into 
every kind of folly, I have often wished that 
she would drop the human cocoon in which she 
is involved, and flutter away before him the 
light butterfly she really is. If Porcus and Pa- 
pilla were the guests of Circe that transforma- 
tion would occur, and the truth would appear. 
I know no lady more maligned than she. The 
story says, forsooth, that she tried her arts upon 
Ulysses, and could not degrade him to a beast. 
What bitter injustice! For what is plainer 
than that, perceiving him to be a man, and not 
a pig, nor a horse, nor an elephant, nor a dog, 
like so many who wore the form of men, she 
naturally loved him, and would fain have mar- 
ried him. : 

Well, my dear Timothy, when the canaries 
look out at us and we look in at them, if they 
pity us that, since we claim to be men and wom- 
en, we are so often something very different, we 
can also pity them that, if they are really hawks 
and vultures, they can never divest themselves 
of that ferocity, and become only sweet little ca- 
naries. But we can. Even Rorcus need not 
despair. If we are conscious that we are bears 
and tigers under our waistcoats, we can, by 
sturdy determination, make ourselves men and 
women only, so that, should the clothes sud- 
denly be torn from us, no beast would be re- 
vealed. That feline bride might have conquer- 
ed her taste for mice, and the moment of vic- 
tory would have made her wholly human. And 
if the poor Melusina had only avoided baths 
on Saturdays, how the unhappiness of a worthy 
family would have been spared! You remem- 
ber how it was in Circe’s palace after Ulysses 
proved to bea manonly. He besought her to 
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restore his fellow-mariners to their human forms, 
and for love of him she did it. And what does 
that mean? It means that love undoes the 
beast ina man. It develops and exalts all that 
is most human and ennobling. And so, my 
dear boy, is it with all generous resolution and 
good purpose. Whenever the bear in you 
thrusts. his muzzle out from your waistcoat, or 
the mule in yon tries to plant his feet in place 
of yours, or the peacock would spread his tail 
and cry hoarsely to call attention, or when 
any other form of bird or beast imsists upon ap- 
pearing in your stead, then, my dear Timothy, 
with all your noblest force stand to yourself, 
and prove, by annihilating the beast, that it is 
not really you! 

Your friend, and I had almost said, and pas- 
tor, An Otp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING DRESSES. 


ADIES are busily preparing outfits for the 
summer sojourn in the country, or for flit- 
ting about from one place to another in search 
of health and amusement. ‘The traveling dress 
is one of the first necessities of a summer tour, 
and many things are to be taken into considera- 
tion in selecting it. In the first place, it must be 
made of a fabric that will not rumple easily, or 
be defaced by dust, or cockle from dampness ; 
secondly, the design of the costume must be 
plain yet stylish, convenient to put on and off 
hurriedly, and capable of being adapted to dif- 
ferent temperatures—for cool mornings and warm 
noons alike. Such a costume is illustrated on 
our first page. ‘The plain skirt is trimmed with 
bias bands of the material or of silk, and the 
long over dress is of simple construction, without 
the elaborate drapery that is so easily crushed, 
hanging plainly and straight behind—a fashion 
that many modistes commend now for their 
choicest garments. This over dress has the 
waist fitted over a lining close to the figure, like 
an ordinary basque. It is furnished with whale- 
bones, buttoned up the entire front, and dis- 
penses with a belt and sash bow. A seam passes 
down the centre of the back ; two buttons may 
be placed in the back on the seams of the side 
forms. The skirt of the over dress is not lined. 
Coat sleeves with plain bands around the wrist, 
or extending up the outer seam, are most suit- 
able. The neck is cut high about the throat, and 
merely corded or bound, without a standing band. 
A straight opening trimmed with a band of silk, 
with the pocket set underneath, is the safest and 
most convenient pocket. ‘The graceful little pel- 
erine requires to be fitted with great care, or it 
will look either very dowdy or very prim. It 
should reach just to the waist in front, round up 
slightly above the elbows, and curve almost to a 
point behind, but must not be pointed straight 
like a kerchief. It should be lined throughout 
with some soft stuff, such as farmer’s satin—the 
twilled lining seen in gentlemen’s coats. The 
suit is complete without this pelerine, but it will 
be convenient for extra warmth on cool evenings, 
or to conceal the figure. Many ladies who al- 
ways require some loose wrap on the street, hay- 
ing discarded loose paletots, are adding these 
pelerines to street suits. A costume of grisaille 
silk lately seen on Fifth Avenue was made like 
our model, the cape being ornamented by a 
guivez-moi of three streamers of gros grain rib- 
bon, held by loops attached to the back of the 
neck. The Watteau fold is sometimes attached 
to pelerines, but this is not generally becoming, 
as it makes the figure look round-shouldered. 

To return to fabrics for traveling attire, pon- 
gee poplins are found to be more serviceable than 
any other goods. Soil may be wiped off them, 
water does not cockle them, and it is scarcely 
possible to wear them out. English mohairs also 
wear well, and the chéné gray stuffs, that are of 
mixed wool and cotton, with a little silk to 
strengthen them, not worked up on the outside 
merely to give a glossy surface. The preference 
this year, however, is for soft, flexible stuffs that 
drape like cashmere. Thus twilled foulards, 
French merinoes, and cashmere over dresses of 
clear gray or Frou Frou brown, with black or 
brown silk skirts, are desirable traveling costumes 
for Northern trips, to the sea-side and mount- 
ains, or for long overland journeys. The twill- 
ed foulard is $1 25 a yard in various quiet 
shades. It is considered very stylish in tea-color 
and olive tints, but it is not so durable as the 
wool serges of light quality with broad twill, like 
the diagonal cloth worn by gentlemen. French 
poplins, the real India pongees, and the un- 
dressed silks described in last week’s Bazar, are 
the materials for handsome traveling costumes 
for brides. For an ocean voyage suits are made 
of the English water-proof, far finer than that 
of American manufacture, of light quality yet 
impermeable, and in the stylish plum and brown 
shades. 

Costumes for short trips and excursions are 
made of thick brown undressed linen, and of the 
lighter buff and gray batistes, with long over 
dresses trimmed with guipure lace of the color 
of the linen, or else with strips of white em- 
broidery on jaconet or cambric. The skirt may 
= the same material, or of black or brown 
silk. , 

Large overalls of dark gray or brown linen, 
worn to protect handsome traveling suits, are 
voluminous enough to entirely conceal the dress 
beneath them. The best model for these is the 
pattern of the water-proof cloak illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. ‘These dusters cost at 
the furnishing houses $5. - 

Straw gypsies, colored gray or brown to corre- 
spond with the suit, gros grain ribbon trimming, 
and a long veil of Donna Maria gauze, are the 





bonnets chosen at present for traveling. In mid- 
summer broad-brimmed flats will be adopted. 
The sides are bent down in gypsy style by rib- 
bon strings that pass over the crown ; the front 
and back stand out prominently. ‘This shade- 
hat is serviceable, and is capable of looking very 
picturesque, though in many cases it is more like 
an absurd caricature, or a copy of the hats worn 
by our grandmothers, 

Linen collarsornamented with beautifully shad- 
ed needle-work, done in French convents, and 
under-sleeves with square cuffs, fastened by three 
linen buttons, are the sets shown for traveling. 
The collars are the English style with standing 
band, pointed in front, and a modified sailor 
shape. A neck-tie of soft twilled silk of pale 
color, tied in a sailor knot, accompanies such col- 
lars. Kilt-pleated muslins are basted in” the 
neck and sleeves of suits for very young ladies. 
‘These sheer muslins are more becoming to the 
complexion than linen, and are so neat and plain 
that they are not too dressy for traveling. Un- 
dressed kid gloves without fancy stitching, and 
with long wrists fastened by two or three buttons, 
complete the traveling attire. 

A water-proof cloak, or an ottoman repped 
shawl in stripes of shaded gray or black and 
white, should always be carried by travelers. 
Leather straps with a handle are provided for 
holding these when compactly folded. Ladies 
who are fond of needle-work embroider these 
straps in gay-colored wools on black grounds. 
Light canvas bags, gilt mounted, with Russia 
leather handles of rich russet-color, are the favor- 
ite traveling sachels: they cost from $5 to $9. 


When leather bags are used, those of maroon-" 


colors are preferred to the light cuir-color, which 
is so easily soiled, or to black, which is apt to 
turn rusty brown. 


CRETONNE COSTUMES. 


Cretonne costumes are the novelty of the sea- 
son. These were introduced late last year at 
French watering-places, and are now brought 
out here at a French house. They are intended 
for country wear only, and are made of the 
chintz-figured cretonnes used for upholstering 
furniture. ‘The grounds are black, olive, dove, 
or light buff, with large, brilliant-colored flowers 
and figures. They are made with a ruffled 
skirt and polonaise edged with white muslin 
pleatings, and caught up by large bows of black 
velvet. A single costume is marked $70. 


PARASOLS. 


The parasols used this year are umbrellas in 
size, large enough for protection against sun 
and shower. They are of silk or pongee, with 
merely a band of a darker shade bordering the 
edge, or else are deeply fringed. ‘There is a 
funcy for white handles, either of enameled 
wood or of polished bone or fineivory. Straight 
smooth sticks are used instead of the fancifully 
carved ones of last year. Rose-wood and par- 
tridge-wood sticks, with a knob or cross at the 
end, are also pretty. Carnelian handles are on 
the English umbrellas of blue and plum-colored 
silk. Louise blue and purplish plum-color are 
the favorite silk umbrellas with young ladies, es- 
pecially blondes, and are much admired with 
black or white suits. ‘They are used on all oc- 
casions except for full dress. They cost from 
#7 upward. Dove gray and brown silk um- 
brellas are used by ladies of more quiet tastes. 
The serviceable pongees, twilled like serge, are 
shown in buff, brown, tan, white, and all the 
various gray shades worn for costumes. The 
lining is of any becoming color, and the sticks 
are plain bamboo. Camel’s-hair tassels orna- 
ment the top. ‘These serge pongees may be 
scoured, but the plain foulard often sold for 
pongee is not serviceable, sometimes splitting in 
the gores before the first season is over. Plain 
buff cambric parasols, with scalloped edges and 
silk lining, are preferable to foulard, and are 
much used at the sea-side: price $3 50. Black 
silk parasols, with colored linings, are chosen by 
elderly ladies. 

A novelty of the season is the Saratoga um- 
brella, with Alpine stick. ‘The substantial han- 
dle is tipped with gilt or finished with ivory, and 
when the parasol is closed, serves as a walking- 
stick to assist the rambler in country excursions. 
Though designed for use out of town only, they 
already appear daily on the city promenade. 
Made of serge pongee, deeply fringed, with silk 
lining, and handle of dark wood tipped with 
ivory, they cost $7. Handsomer ones, in special 
shades of gray to match costumes trimmed with 
black, have black lining and handle, and cost 
$7 50. Plainer pongees, without fringe, have 
colored borders and whitewood or else bamboo 
sticks. They are also beautifully made in col- 
ored silk with Swiss muslin covers, edged with 
fluted ruffles, and sometimes with narrow lace. 
These are to be worn with the costumes of col- 
ored silks under polonaises of white muslin de- 
signed for the watering-places. With a Swiss 
muslin hat to correspond, this is a lovely suit for 
a fair young girl. 

Small parasols of white silk under black lace 
covers are the choice for ceremonious visiting 
and other dressy occasions. The lining is of 
any becoming color, and the stick is of carved 
ivory, or else an imitation of it in bone or enam- 
eled wood. ‘The lace cover may be bought sep- 
arately, in llama or real thread, and the favorite 
design, a pyramidal figure in each gore, is seen 
in lace of all qualities. Reversible parasols, 
closing with two springs, so as to bring the 
linimg on the outside if wished, are stylish and 
convenient. The lining is sewed smoothly into 
the seams with the outside; and the parasol is 
flat on the top, except in the centre, thus pre- 
senting a greater surface to the sun’s rays. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
GrpNEY; and Messrs. ScumaupeR; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & TayLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue “Hurricane” and “ Briarfield’”’ planta- 
tions in Mississippi, formerly occupied by JEF- 
FERSON Davis and his brother, Josep E. Da- 
Vis, are now owned by BEN MontTGomERy, the 
favorite freedman of the latter, who gave for 
them $300,000, pejetie at the end of ten years 
(January 1, 1876). Ben, who is very black, but 
well educated, welcomes guests of distinction 
and waits upon them at table, but does not take 
a seat himself. Last year BEN made 2500 bales 
of cotton and muchcorn. J. D.’s former slaves 
on these places greet him with all the warmth 
of affection they are capable of expressing. 

—The art fever seems just now to be especially 
prevalent among our millionaires. Mr. Cor- 
CORAN, whose superb gift of an art gallery to 
Washington will forever keep his name in pleas- 
ant remembrance in that city, has found an emu- 
lator in Mr. T. M. ALLYN, of Hartford, who re- 
cently purchased for $10,000 CuurcH’s superb 
picture of Jerusalem, as the nucleus for an art 
gallery of imposing dimensions in Hartford, in- 
tending to make it one of the finest in the coun- 
try. 
* Hepwie RaaBe’s wedding with Niemann, 
the best tenor in Europe (he’s coming here next 
autumn), had this pleasant little incident: the 
mighty Emperor of the Russians sent her, as a 
pe, present, a pair of bracelets worth 10,000 
rubles. 

—The Austrian Emperor made some of his 
loyal subjects feel spiteful because he refused to 
reverse the decision of his cabinet that no cele- 
bration in honor of the German victories should 
be had. ‘* We are in Austria, not in Germany,” 
said F. Josepu; ‘‘ therefore we will not jollify.” 

—General CLUSERET, who was lately the prime 
agitator and leader of the Communists in Paris, 
has a peculiar talent for being in turmoils. While 
in this city he was always ‘‘at it.”’ In 1864 he 
edited the New Nation, a paper published in the 
interest of General FREMONT, and wrote ‘‘slash- 
ing” articles in French, which were translated 
for that organ of opinion by the late Mr. LEAn- 
DER Stark. Fitz Huew Lup.ow aided in mak- 
ing the paper; but as there wasn’t enough ne- 
cessity for it to live, it died. The General used 
to live in a cheap, Bohemian sort of way over 
the paint-shop at the corner of Fourth and Mer- 
cer streets. 

—As evidence that Kaiser WILLIAM has feel- 
ings, this is said: After reading the dispatch an- 
nouncing that the French Assembly had ratified 
the treaty of peace he whispered, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘This is the birthday of my mother, 
Louisa!” 

—The Countess DE MontT1J0, EuGENIE’s moth- 
er, is in Madrid, where many shoulders that are 
cold are turned toward her. Having no longer 
an empress-daughter, the Spanish aristocracy do 
not = her with effusion, as they used to do. 

—Hon. J. Proctor Knort’s humorous speech 
in the House of Representatives on Duluth has 
been so thoroughly appreciated by the citizens 
of that place that they have named one of its 
streets ‘J.’ Street, another, ‘‘ Proctor’’ Street, 
and another, ‘‘ Knott” Street. The force of 
naming could no further zo. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, the young wife of the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, and M. P. for Brighton, is creating 
great enthusiasm on her lecture tour through- 
out England. She is beautiful, and possesses a 
voice so sweet that it can find its way beneath 
the ‘“‘iron-clad diaphragm of a conservative.” 
She has studied law, and knows law. 

—tThe Rev. Dr. Tyna, of whose fiftieth anni- 
versary as a clergyman we made a note two 
weeks since, has during his ministry delivered 
10,000 sermons, received 3000 persons into the 
church by profession, and had 25,000 children 
under instruction in his Sunday-schools. Hehas 
prepared fifty young men for the ministry. His 
congregations have contributed over $3,000,000 
for benevolent purposes, and paid $600,000 for 
building four churches and six chapels. Truly 
a remarkable man and a remarkable history ! 

—Miss Harriet HOsMER is as successful as 
ever at Rome, and made much of by those who 
like clever people. Notwithstanding her pro- 
fessional chiselings and her love for horses, she 
is neither masculine in mind nor in personal 
appearance. She is young and attractive. Her 
fair hair, bright eyes, expressive face, and grace- 
ful figure would make her noticeable as a charm- 
ing woman in any society. She is full of fun and 
witty sallies, frank and pleasant in her manners, 
looks so well, converses so well, and dresses so 
well that she wins the good opinion of every 
body. 

—CHARLES Tappan, brother of Lewis and the 
late ArTHUR Tappan, is now eighty-seven, and 
on a visit to Brooklyn. He trudges about with 
the elastic tread of a man of thirty; is a gentle- 
man of fine culture, cheerful and happy, has re- 
markable social gifts, and as a teller of stories 
has few equals. He has been abroad several 
times, his last visit having been made a year 
ago. He made up his mind about it in five 
minutes, and started alone. After travelin 
several months he returned in fine health an 
spirits, and said he was ready for another jour- 
ney around the world. 

—An American gentleman who by chance saw 
Louis NAPoLeon on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Queen VicToRIA, says he was not a lit- 
tle surprised, after reading the lugubrious state- 
ments of newspaper correspondents describing 
him as broken completely in health and spirits 
to see a quiet, gentlemanly man spring out of 
the car with an elastic step, bowing and smiling 
gps to the few persons Shen Ply to meet 

im, among whom were the Viscount SyDNEy, 
Lord Chamberlain, whom the Queen had deputed 
as her representative to receive him. Heseemed 
in excellent health and spirits, and much youn- 
| oe in appearance than the American gentleman 

adexpected. The American gentleman did not 
see the sinister expression of face so frequently 
attributed to L. N., nor any thing that indicated 
an unusually crafty, unprincipled, ambitious 
man. 

—The daughter of THackeray, who still 
writes as a maiden, in the magazines, is the wife 
of Mr. Lesiiz STEPHENS, editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

—Something new is on the tapis at Washing- 
ton. Baxtazzi Errenpi, the Turkish chargé 
d’ affaires at Washington, has presented to Pres- 
ident GRANT a magnificent carpet, manufactured 
expressly as a gift from the Sultan to this gov- 
ernment, and designed for the East Room of the 
executive mansion. The present has been ac- 
cepted. It was made at the imperial factory, 





323 
and was a year in preqeeiicn. Red and blue 
are the prevailing colors. It My 1500 pounds, 
and is worth from $9000 to $10,000. 


—The most pecunious of all the aspirants for 
the throne of France is the Duc d’Aumale, who 
has an income of about $500,000 per annum. 
This fortune he inherited from the Duc de Bour- 
bon oo of the famous Duc d’Enghien, mur- 
dered, it is believed, by Madame Dz Frucuers, 
who, being English, could not inherit her aged 
lover’s landed property. 

—Is there any body to believe this story, re- 
lated in a private letter from London? About 
ten years ago a young American from New 
York—WatTerR Hastines by name—dining in 
London in company with Lord C—, expressed 
the opinion that solitary confinement in a dark 
cell was not so dreadful a punishment as had 
been represented. His lordship—so goes the 
tale—offered Hastines £10,000 if he would un- 
dergo entire seclusion for ten years. The prop- 
osition being agreed to, a cell was fitted up in 
Lord C——’s town house. It was from twelve 
to fifteen feet square. The prisoner was to be 
allowed candles, a few books, writing materials, 
plain food—the latter served by a man who was 
not to be seen. In this way Hast1n@s has been 
living for a decade of years, his term expiring 
about the Ist of the present month. He is now 
released, and has received, we suppose, his hard- 
carned money. He emerges from his dungeon 
in rather a dilapidated condition, appearing, 
though only thirty-five, like a man of sixty-five 
years of age, his frame stooping and his steps 
tottering, his face sallow, his » and beard 
white, his voice tremulous, and his speech hesi- 
tating. The question is, who is WALTER Has- 
TiIn@s? And why, during all this cheerful se- 
clusion, has no relative of his ever been inter- 
Viewed? and how has it been kept out of the pa- 

ers ? 

—Mr. RoBert LENox, whose recent munifi- 
cent bequest for a grand library far up town, has 
been recently made the topic of laudatory edi- 
torials, is utterly averse to having his house in- 
vaded by people, no matter how clever or fa- 
mous, who are curious to inspect the treasures 
of his library in Fifth Avenue. An anecdote il- 
lustrative of this disinclination is told, in which 
the name of HENRY WARD BEECHER is mention- 
ed. Some time ago this gentleman is said to 
have desired to gain admission to the library, to 
consult a rare volume which could only be found 
there. The person in charge told him that ad- 
mission was impossible, and that the owner 
could not beseen by any body. BEECHER, how- 
ever, desired him to take his card to Mr. Lenox, 
which was finally done. ‘‘ BEECHER!”’ said the 
scholarly hermit, as he looked at the card. 
‘Who is this man? I have never heard of him. 


. Give him my compliments, and tell him the li- 


=r not open to visitors.” 

—Mr. Surrogate HuTcurn@s has quite opened 
the eyes of the bar by announcing that hence- 
forth he will, excepting in cases where it would 
be obviously proper to do so, make no allow- 
ances to counsel employed to contest the pro- 
bate of wills. His reasons, given in a recent 
decision in the TayLor will case, are clear and 
conclusive, and will, as they ought, have the ef- 
fect to deter litigation on the part of persons 
who, not having been ‘‘ remembered’ in a will, 
choose to consider that the testator was there- 
fore so far insane as to be incompetent to devise 
his estate. 

—Colonel J. WARREN Scott, who died in 
New Brunswick on the 27th ult., at the great 
- of ninety-three, was, when in his prime, one 
of the remarkable men of New Jersey. He was 
the contemporary and peer, at the bar, of Sam- 
VEL L. SoUTHARD, THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, 
and other great minds of that State, and retained 
until quite recently his intellectual faculties un- 
impaired. He was a bright, cheerful, sunny- 
tempered man, of fine tastes and culture, and a 
thorough gentleman. He was a member, and 
for many years treasurer-general, of the order 
of the Cincinnati. 

—Literary folk are waxing wealthy, especially 
some of the funnier ones. A few years ago 
Mark Twain, ‘John Paul’ (alias Wess), and 
Petroleum V. Nasby were — but honest men, 
and industrious writers. Now they are opulent 
bond-holders. J. Paul is reported to have made 
several hundred thousand dollars by a few “ lit- 
tle fliers’? in Wall Street, to say nothing of his 
having won a very large fortune last year in—a 
wife. He now disdains to joke. . 

—A beautiful high-born Japanese young lady 
is said to pervade New York at the present 
juncture. Her complexion is a lovely trans- 
parent olive, her eyes dark and lambent, her 
features classical and aristocratic, her hair black, 
short, and curly. Her dress is a compromise 
between that of a Japanese lady and that of an 
American belle. She wears no panier or crino- 
line, and the fine outline of her vigorous limbs is 
defined through her clinging and graceful dra- 
peries. She walks proudly, and displays the 
most perfect self-possession in public. Who 
this lady is has not yet been revealed. 

—Rather an industrious man is Bishop Quin- 
TARD, of Tennessee. On Good-Friday last he 
officiated at seven services, preached five times, 
and baptized five persons. On Easter-Sunday 
he officiated at four services, administered bap- 
tism on two occasions, and held two confirma- 
tion services. 

—Parson BRownLow, who has still four years 
to serve in the Senate, is looking more pale and 
feeble than usual; but he has looked for so many 
years like a man in extremis that he is quite like- 
ly to thwart for some time the pleasant wishés 
of certain Tennesseeans, who would be glad to 
write obituary notices of the old gentleman. 

—Miss FRANCES WILLARD, president of the 
female college, Evanston, Illinois, thinks the 
true idea of woman’s education will include 
croquet and calculus, tatting and Telemachus, 
Homer and home. 

—A few days since Mr. A. T. Stewart, who 
owns the Utica Woolen Mills, was written to by 
his agent that the mills had 500 tons of coal to 
spare, which might be sold to advantage, as coal 
was scarce and prices high. Mr. Stewart re- 
plied, ‘‘Sell none; but, as the price is high and 
the article scarce, give away the whole to the 
working-people of the mills—share and share 
alike;” which was done. Mr. STEwaRT’s new 
hotel for women, at the corner of Fourth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-second Street, is rapidly pro- 

ressing toward completion. wo millions of 
Somes ave been appropriated for it, and anoth- 
er million will be required to complete it. This 
is the largest sum ever given by any one man for 
any one edifice for benevolent purposes. 
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Tapestry DrEsIGN FoR 
LAMBREQUIN. 
Description of Symbols: @ ist cee eg 2d, ®% 3d (lightest), 
Tapestry Design for Green ; ‘© Ist naam, 2 - {ightest), ‘awn (the last silk) ; 
Lambrequin. 
Lamprequins of this kind ==> 
are suitable for ornamenting : 
étagtres, brackets, etc. ‘The de- 
sign is worked in cross stitch on 
canvas with zephyr worsted and fill- 
ing silk. ‘The worsted and silk used 
may be of the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols, or any other shades. 
After finishing the 2mbroidery, line the lam- 
brequin with muslin or silk, edge it with cord, 
and set a tassel on the under point of each scallop. 


Standing Collars in Guipure Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru of these collars are made of fine linen, and ornamented with 
guipure embroidery. 
g. 1.—To make this collar, first draw the outlines for the button- 
hole scallops, then stretch the thread bars as shown by the illustration, 
and work in satin and button-hole stitch. 

Fig. 2.—This collar is also worked in guipure embroidery, in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Cover for Toilette 









times with embroidery 
cotton. Under the em- 

broidery the material is cut 
away. 


Knitted Square for 
Coverlet, etc. 
Tus square is knitted with white 
knitting cotton and two steel knitting- 
needles in rounds going backward and 
forward. Begin at one corner (see the 
under corner of the illustration) with a 
foundation of 3 st, (stitches), and on these work three rounds, go- 
ing backward and forward, which must appear purled.on the right 
side of the work; thus work alternately one round purled, cne round 
plain; besides this, slip the first stitch of each round, and on the st. 
preceding the last st. in each of these three rounds work 2 st., 1 k. 
(knit plain), 1 p. (purl). 4th round.—Sl. (slip one stitch), 2 k., t. t. o. 
throw the thread over),3 k. 5th round.—Sl., 2 p., 1 k. on the thread 
(threwn over cf the preceding round (the threads thrown over are always 
/ worked off as stitches), 3 p. 6th round.—SI.,2k.,t. t.0., 1 p., t. t.0., 
3k. 7thround.—Sl., 
2 p., 3 k., 3 p. - 8th 
round.—Sl., 2 k., t. t. 0., 
3 p.,,.t6.0;,,.9, Kk... Sin 
Cushion, Figs. 1 and 2. Presale yey ee 
Tuts cover, of which Fig.1 4, nates er art ae an 
gives a fourth part in full a shige ah rei 5B. % 0.8K . 116 round. 
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# : Sins ; Centre OF TOILETTE- —SI., 2 p., 7 k., 3 p. 12th 

is made of pink silk lined with a a ; ; EAE i 

net. For the middle of the cover cues (Coven. ee ae 2 : iy tao 

work the design given on Fig. 2. ’ . Hg tee 3 ' 1 ith : i = 

For the dark lines of the design sew on ? oH Act et i 4p i. tp aes ° 

: = : anny ~ og & Key t. t. O. 5 . jog Ue LT. Oey . +o J ) * 
Fig. 1-Skotton or Srawpixe Coutar 1s a wad - peace mrss Kir 3k. 15th round.—Sl., 2 p., $k.,3p., Fig. 2.—Secrion or Sranpixo Couiar 1N 
Guirure EMBROIDERY. ‘ 


4k.,3 p. 16th round.—Sl., 2 k., GurruRE Emprorvery. 
t.t.0,4p.,3k.,4p.,t to, 3k. 
17th round.—SI., 2 p.,4k.,5p.,4k., 3p. 18th round.—Sl., 2k., t. t.0., 4 p., 
5k. 4p.,t.t.0.,3k. 19th round.—Sl., 2p.,4k., 3 p., t. t.0., 1k, t. t..0., 
3p.4k.,3p. 20th round.—Sl.,2k.,t.t.0,4p.,3k.,3p.,3k.,4 p., t. to, 
3k. 21st round.—SI., 2p.,4k.,4p.,t.t.0,3k.,t t.o,4p., 4k, 3p. 
22d round.—Sl., 2. k., t. t.0., 4 p., 4k. 5 p.,4k., 4 p., t. t. 0,,,8.k. 
28d round.—SI., 2 p., 4k. 5p. t.t.o0,5k,t to, 5p.,4k., 3p. 
24th round.—SI.,2k.,t.t0,4p..5k, 7p,5k,4p., t. t.04 3k. 
25th round.—Sl., 2 p., 4 k.,.6 p., 2k., 2 st. m. (narrowed; always 
narrow these two stitches in the 
following manner: Slip the 
first stitch, work the two 
following — stitches 
plain, and draw 
the slipped 
stiteh 


the blossom leaves shown by Fig. 
2 are also fastened with stitches 
of white silk. The design shown by Fig. 2 may be used for ornamenting pocket- 
books, albums, port-folios, etc. 


Cap Crown in Guipure Embroidery. 

Tuts cap crown, one-fourth of which is shown in full size by the illus- 
tration, is of cambric, worked in guipure embroidery with fine embroid- 
ery cotton and tatting cotton. Work the figures in satin and button- 
hole stitch with embroidery cotton, 
and stretch the thread bars shown 
by the illustration with tat- 
ting cotton. The wider 
parts of the design 
are underlaid 

several 
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QvuaRTER SevTioN OF Car Crown 1y GuIPURE EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Quvarter Srction oF TorLerte-cusnion Coven. 
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Kyittep Square FoR CoveRLeT, ETC. 
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‘over), 2k.,6p.,4k., 3p. 26th round.—SL, 2k.,t. t.0.,4p.,6k., 
5p, 6k, 4p, t. to, 3k.- 27th round.—Sl., 2p. 4k. 7p.,.1k., 
2 st. n. as before, 1 k., 7 p.,4k., 3p. 28th round.—SL, 2k., t. t. 0., 
4p. 7k. 3p. 7k, 4p, t to, 3k. 29th roand.—SL, 2 p.,4k., 
Sp., t. t. o., 1k., t. t..0., 4 p., 2 st.n.,4p., t to, 1k, t. t..0.,3 p., 
4k., 3p. 30th round.—SL, 2k., t. t.0., 4 p.,3k., 3p. 9k. 3p, 
3k.,4p.,t..t.0.,3k. 31st round.—SlL,2p.,4k.,4p.,t.t0,3k., 
tto,9p.,tto,3k,tto,4p.,4k., 3p. 32d round.—Sl,2k., 
tto,4p,4k,5p,9k.,5p,4k,4p,t t.0,3k. 33d round. 
—SL,2p,4k,5p,tto0,5k,tt0,9p,tto,5k., t to, 
5p.,4k., 3p. 34th round.—SL, 2k.,tt0,4p,5k,7p,9k, 
7p. 5k, 4p.,t.t.0,3k. 35th round.—Sl., 2p.,4k., 6p. 2k, 
2st.n,2k,9p,2k, 2stin,2k,6p,4k., 3p. 36th round.— 
Sh, 2 k., t..t..0.,.4-p., 6k. 5p. 9k., 5 p,6k., 4-p., t.t.0,3 k. 
‘87th round.—SL, 2 p.,4k., 7p.,1k,2st.n.,1k.,9p., 1k., 2st. n., 
1k.,7p.,4k., 3p. 38th round.—Sl, 2k., t. t.0., 4p. 7k., 3 p., 
4k., t. t. o., knit 2 together, 3k.,3p.,7k,4p.,t.t.0., 3k. 39th 
round.—Sl.,2p.,4k., 3p.,.t.t.0, 1k, tt 0., 4 p., 2 st. n., 9 'p., 
2st.n,4p.,t.t0, 1k, t to, 3p.,4k., 3p. 40th round.—SlL., 
2k.,t.t0,4p.,3k, 3p, 8k, t. t.o., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. o., 
'8k., Sp., 3k. 4p. t.t.0, 3k. 41st round.—sl, 2 p.,4k., 4p., 
t.to,3k,tt0o,20p,tt0,3k,tt0o,4p,4k,3p. 42d 
round.—SL, 2k., t.t.0,4p.,4k,5p.,7k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 
1k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1k., t.t.0, 7k, 5p.,4k, 4p, t. t. o., 
8k. 483d round.—SL,2p.,4k.,5 p.,t.t.0.,5.k.,t.t.0., 21 p., t. t.0., 
5k.,t. t.0.,5p.,4k.,.3.p.. 44th round.—Sl,2k.,t.t.0.,4p.,5k., 
7p.,6k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together,1k.,t.t.0,6k,7p,5k,4p,tt0,3 k. 45th 
round.—Sl., 2 p.,4.k.,6 p.,2k.,2st.n.,2k., 22 p.,2k.,2st.m,2k., 
6 p.,4k.,.3p.. 46th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t.0.,4 p.,6k., 5p., 5k., 
‘t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 2 k., k. 2 together, 
“t. ti o., 1k, k. 2 together, t.t.0.,5k,5p,6k., 4p, t. to. 3k. 
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10 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 10 p., 2st. .,4p.,t.t. 0, 1k., t. ¢. 
round.—Sl., 2k., t. t.0.,4p.,3k., 3p. 8k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. 
2-k., 3 p., 2k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 k., k.. 2 together, t. t.0., 8 k., 3 p., 
3k.,4p.,t.t.0.,3k. 51st round.—Sl., 2 p.,4k.,4p.,t.t0,3k.,t. to, 
15 p., t. t..0.5.8 K.; ts t..0., 16 p., t. t.0., 3 K., t. t. o., 4 p., £K., 3p. . 52d 
round.—SIl., 2k., t.t.0.,4 p,4k.,5p., 7k, t. t.0., k. 2 together, 1 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 3 k., 5 p.,3 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., | k., k. 2 together, 
ot.0.,7k,5p,4k,4p.,t.t.0.,3k. 53d round.—SlL, 2 p.,4k.,5p., 
ti 02: Bis. t. te 025: TSip:, t. t. 01, bikiy tito, lap; tt. 0. & E, t tox, 
p.,4k.,3p. 54th round.—SL,2k.,t.t-0,4p,5k,7p.,6k,t t.o 
. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 4 k., 7 p., 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o 
k., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,6k.,7p.,5k.,4p.,t.t.0, 3k. 55th round. 
—SI., 2p.,4k.,6p.,2k., 2 st. n.,2k., 15 p., 2k., 2 st.n.,2k., 15 p.,2k., 
2st.n.,2k., 6p.,4k., 3p. The round just completed forms the middle of 
the square. With the following (56th) round the second half of the square is 
begun; work this round as follows: SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 3 p., purl 
2 together, 4k., 5 p.,8k., t. t. 0.,k. 2 together, 1 k., t.t.o,4k.,5p.,4k., 
t. t. o., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 8k., 5 p.,4k., p. 2 together, 3 p., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 2k.° 57th round.—SL., 2 p., 5 k., 4 p., 1k., 2st. n.,1k., 16 p., 
1k., 2st.n.,1k., 16p., 1k, 2st.m,1k,4p.,5k.,3p. 58th round.— 
SI, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3p., p. 2 together, 3k., 3 p., 10 k., t. t. 0, 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t.t.0.,3k., 3 p.,3k.,t. t.0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
10k., 3p.,3k., p. 2 together, 3 p., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2k. 59th round. 
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47th round.—Sl., 2 p., 
4k., 7p.,1k., 2 st. nm, 
1 k., 22 p., 1k., 2 st. n., 
1k.,7p.,4k.,3p. 48th 
round.—Sl., 2 k., t. t. 0., 
£ the, Beaten Sales 
t. t. o.,k. 2 together, 1k., 
t. t.0., k. 2 together, 4-k., 


3k. 49th round.—S1L., 
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NET FOR BOILING Ecos. 


fasten the tassels. 
This net may also be 
used for holding veg- 
etables, bread, etc. 


Basket for Boiled 
Eggs. 


Tuts round basket 


k. 2 together, t. t. 0.,1k., | is lined with red 
k. 2 together, t. t.0.,4k., | cashmere, wadded, 
3p. 7k. + p., t. t.0., | and ‘covered © with 


white piqué. ‘The 
piqué cover is lined 
| with shirting, and 





K., 3 p., t. t..0., 
0,4 p., 2 st. n., 
Cth 


. 2 together, 





Rosette For Cravats, Cars, rte. 
White EmbBRorvery. 


CrocueT BorDER FOR Curtatns, Covers, HANGINGS, ETC, 
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—SIL,2p.,5k., 3p,2st.n,4p,t. to,1k.,t. t.0,12 p., 2 stn, 
12p.,,t.to,1k,tto,4p,2stn,3p.,5k.,3 p. 60th round. 
—SI., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., p. 2 together, 7 k., 3 p., 7 k., 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t.0., 5 k., t. t. o., 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t.0., 7k., 3 p., 7k., p. 2 together, 3 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k. 
With the assistance of the description thus far given, and the illustration, 
the square may easily be completed; at the beginning and end of each 
of the following rounds denoted by even numbers work as at the begin- 
ning and end of the 56th, 58th, and 60th rounds; at the beginning and 
end of each round denoted by odd numbers work as at the beginning 
and end of the 57th and 59th rounds. 


Net for boiling Eggs. 

Tuts net is worked with a double thread of medium-sized knitting 
cotton, on a mesh of one inch in diameter, as follows: Begin at the mid- 
dle with a foundation of 8 st. (stitches), and work, always going for- 
ward, the Ist round.—Qn each of the foundation st. 2 st. (knots). 2d 
round.—Alternately 2 st. on the first st., 1 st. on the following (widened) 
st. of the preceding ound. . Work 13 rounds more, and widen 8 st. in each 
of these rounds, working always 2 st. on the st. afier each widened st. 
of the preceding round. Now work 15 rounds more without widening. 
In the st. of the last round work for the border, on a mesh an inch and 
one-fifth in diameter, the lst and 2d rounds.—1 st. on each st. of the 
preceding round. 3d round.—2 st. on each st. of the preceding round. 
4th round.—Like the Ist round, but work off together always 2 st. of 
the preceding round with 1 st. 5th round.—3 st. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding round. 6th and 7th rounds.—Like the Ist round of the border, 
but in the 6th round work off always 8 st. together of the precediny 
round with 1 st.; this completes the border. Now work the net in 
point de reprise with coarse knitting cotton, as shown by the illustration, 
so that eight gores are formed, draw the foundation st. together, fasten 
the thread, and cover the st. with a rosette of knitting cotton. Through 
the Ist and 2d rounds of the border pass two pieces of cord of the req 
uisite length, so that they cross each other, and to the ends of the cord 
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| ornamented with red worsted serpentine braid and twisted stitch embroidery ; it is laid loosely on 
the wadding, so that it may be taken out and washed. For this cover cut of piqué and shirting a 


round piece of the requisite size for the bottom, then cut the edge of the cover 
in one piece with the scallops, also of the requisite length and breadth. Orna- 
ment the scallops with seryentine braid and red worsted in twisted stitch, and 
set it on the bottom, laying pleats in the edge at regular intervals. - A piece of 
piqué, lined with shirting and embroidered, or a napkin, may be used to cover 
the eggs. 


Bag for Boiled Eggs. 


Tus bag, which can be washed, is made of a double layer of white corded 
piqué, trimmed with red serpentine braid, and embroidered in point Russe with 
red split zephyr. For the bottom of the bag cut a piece of double material 
nine inches and three-fifths square. ‘Trim one (the under) piece of material 
all around the outer edge with the serpentine braid and point Russe embroid- 
ery, and set the edge of this piece on the edge of the upper piece. For the bag 
cut a piece of corded piqué and shirting lining seven inches and three-fifths 
wide and twenty-four inches and four-fifths long, join the ends of these pieces, 
hem down one (the upper) side an inch and one-fifth, and at a distance of an 
inch from the upper edge make eyelet-holes at intervals of three-fifths of an 
inch each; through these holes two red worsted cords are afterward run cross- 
wise. Furnish the upper edge of the bag with trimming as shown by the illus- 
tration, and sew the bag on the untrimmed part of the bottom so that the cor- 
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ners of the latter project equally. Fold these 
corners over on the outer side, and sew them on 
the bag; also fasten the edge of the bottom, be- 
gween every two corners, at the middle, to the 
bag. In serving the eggs set the bag on a round 
dish or plate, 


Rose Cravats, Ca 
"tar te feelin ” 
See illustration on page 325. 


Tus rosette, which may also be used for trim- 
ming lingerie, etc., is worked on cambric in half- 
polka, satin, knotted, button-hole, and ladder 
stitch, The open-work ring of the rosette is 
worked in the latter stitch. 


Crochet Border for Window-Shades, etc. 
See illustration on page 325. 


Tuts border is worked in chain stitch and 
double crochet; with the chain stitches in each 
round the same number of stitches of the pre- 
ceding round are always passed over. For the 
border take finer or coarser knitting cotton. This 
design, if crocheted repeating several times, so 
that a foundation is formed, is also suitable for 
tidies, sofa covers, easy-chairs, etc. 





TWO LOVERS. 


A mar was sitting in the sun, 
And on either side was a lover; 

But the eyes of the maiden saw but one, 
And her pallid cheek flushed over, 

As a cloud like snow will sometimes glow 
With a sudden burst of glory; 

While in sweet low words, like the coo of birds, 
He whispered the deathless story. 


“T will be true,” she answered low, 
As she softly nestled near him. 

And the unseen rival cried, ‘‘ Ho! ho!” 
And laughed; but they did not hear him. 

“TI will be true, oh, my love, to you, 
Forever and forever.” 

They did rot hear; but the rival near 
Said, “Nay, you shall wed him never!” 


He lingered at her side alway, 
And he wooed her eve and morning; 
Nearer, nearer he drew each day, 
Nor heeded her silent scorning. 
Near, so near! and he smiled to hear 
The impassioned lover pleading. 
But her cheek grew white, and in sore affright 
He saw that she was not heeding. 


The maid lay on her snowy bed, 
And two lovers crowded near her. 

“ Oh, live, my darling, live!” one said, 
“* My love, grown dear and dearer.” 
But the rival lover leaned fondly over, 

And pressed his lips upon her. . 
She only heard his low-breathed word, 
And the rival, Death, had won her. 





DR. ARNOLD'S PRESCRIPTION. 

“ NE, under the tongue; two, in the shoe; 

three, let it be; four, over the door,” re- 
peated Felicia, walking through the clover field 
with her eyes upon the ground. ‘“‘If I could 
only find a four-leaved clover! Now I wonder 
who would come in under it; nobody, probably 
—there’s nobody to come; but then, if I were 
in town, I shouldn’t be likely to find the clover, 
so it’s about even. There's a pretty view of the 
interval; I mean to sketch it.” And then she 
sat down on a grassy knoll, opened her sketch- 
book, and attempted to carry her threat into ex- 
ecution. She worked away diligently for half 
an hour, when some one said, over her shoulder, 

**You need somewhat heavier touches just 
there, if I may interfere. Don’t you see how 
black the shadows fall ?” 

‘‘Dr. Gray!” cried Felicia. ‘‘ How you star- 
tled me! How dare you look over my shoulder, 
Sir? Don’t you know how rude it is ?” 

“* How rude is it?” 

**So rude that if I weren’t so glad to see you 
I should send you away. Where did you come 
from? Did you rain down with the sunbeams ?” 

‘he young man smiled, and stroked a fine 
mustache musingly. 

“‘ Just now,” he answered, ‘I came from 
Shell Beach, where my mother and sister and a 
few friends are wasting the summer hours; and 
there I heard that you were here.” 

** How nice it is to see you! it seems like old 
times. I was just on the point of getting home- 
sick, and you have cured me. Sha’n’t we go up 
to the house, so that I may introduce you to 
Aunt Sophy ?” 

‘* Unless you vote against it, I should rather 
stay here the little time I have to stay ; I should 
have to divide you among so many up there.” 

‘*And I being so insignificant, you think 
there wouldn't be enough to go round? By-the- 
way, where do you mean to settle, doctor? 
When I last had the pleasure of talking with 
you, your mind was perplexed by the query.” 

**Yes. What would you advise? How would 
it do to settle hereabouts ?” 

‘In this wilderness ? Waste your sweetness 
on this desert airy and practice patience instead 
of medicine? Besides, I heard aunty say that 
there was a new doctor here already.” 

**Indeed. Did she mention his name ?” 

**Yes; it’s Dr. Arnold morning, noon, and 
night. If I don’t take his doses, I have a chron- 
ic dose of himself. She sings his praises loud 
enough to make his fortune. I dare say he has 
given up advertising. He cured aunty of a fever 
when the old doctor over at Shell Beach had 
given her up.” 

‘Then you haven't seen him ?” 

-“*No: the truth is, I’m afraid to face such a 
paragon. He was here the first night I came, 
and aunty begged me to go down and see him, 
but I had a headache, you know; travelers al- 
ways have headaches; it’s one of their perqui- 
sites.” 

** And he might have cured it. So he was 
here the first day you came, eh?” 





‘*Yes; and he was coming to-day, so I took 
my sketch-book and trudged out here. I don’t 
care to see their old country doctors; they must 
be stupid enough.” 

**Oh! is he an old fellow ?” 

‘‘T don’t know; wears a scratch, perhaps, 
and green goggles, and takes snuff. He’s a 
bachelor, at least ; for aunty—dear old goose !— 
suggested that it would be ever so nice if he were 
to take a fancy to me, in order that we might 
live near her. It never occurred to her that J 
might have a word to say in the bargain. I 
laughed so heartily at the idea that Aunt Sophy 
was quite put out, do you know, and told meé at 
last that there was no danger of my doing half 
so well as to marry a country doctor. I hope I 
sha’n’t. See, I’ve found a four-leaved clover !” 

‘* Which means good luck.” 

““Which means that I shall put it over the 
front-door, and trust to Fate.” 

‘* In the shape of Dr. Arnold ?” 

‘* The Fates forbid!” 

‘*Ah, what prejudices you women cherish! 
According to your own acknowledgment you 
have not seen this worthy; according to thé 
opinion of your friends he is worth seeing—” 

*¢ When one is ill.” 

‘* And yet you avoid and despise his shadow. 
I very much doubt if you do not have him in 
your cup yet, and to some purpose.” 

‘¢ Oh, you disagreeable man! You mean that 
when I do see him [I shall fall in love with him, 
In that case I shall take infinite pains to avoid 
him. He’s as bad as the Gorgon’s head ; for one 
would as soon be turned into stone, for all I 
know, as to fall in love with a man one hates. 
Besides, if he were Adonis himself, I should say, 

‘No, I thank you, my pretty man,’ if he invited 
me to share this wilderness with him.” 

*“*Ah! And you would not consent to live 
here on any terms? How people differ! Now 
TL like it.” 

‘“Oh, it does very well for asummer’s vacation.” 

‘* And nothing more? You think that there 
isn’t a possibility of my persuading any body to 
share my cottage, in case I should make up my 
mind to settle here?” 

Who was he going to ask to share his cottage ? 
How she envied the ‘‘ gentle maid.” For her 
part, she would have been glad to share any thing 
with him, any where—in the wilds of Australia, 
on the icebergs of the north, the mountains of 
themoon. But if he were intending to ask some 
one else! 

“*T dare say you might find some one who 
wouldn’t—object.” 

‘* But not Miss Felicia Saxon. Well”—taking 
out his watch—‘‘ it’s time I was off : five o'clock. 
Your bugbear must be gone before this, unless 
he stays to tea. By-the-way, send me word, 
will you? how you like him, and who comes 
in under the four-leaved clover.” And then he 
mounted the horse which he had tethered to the 
fence, and rode away. 

Felicia followed him long with her eyes, re- 
peating, ‘‘ But not Miss Felicia Saxon !” 

‘‘ Why does he take it for granted?’ she 
thought. ‘‘If he wanted to know, why did he 
not ask outright, without any beating about the 
bush? How could I tell him that I shouldn’t 
mind if only he were here too? No, he must 
have been joking; he must have been thinking 
of some one else.” And then shesighed profound- 
ly, picked up her sketch-book, and went home, 
with the four-leaved clover carefully hidden be- 
tween its pages. 

‘¢ Where have you been, child ?” asked Miss 
Sophy Saxon. ‘‘ You always do contrive to 
hide yourself when the doctor’s here. He want- 
ed to see you, and asked if you were well; and I 
told him you were well enough to be galivanting 
over the neighborhood all the afternoon.” 

‘¢ He wanted to give me a dose of calomel, I 
suppose. I hate doctors’ stuffs, and doctors—at 
least,” remembering an exception—‘“‘ at least 
most of them. I’ve been sketching the inter- 
val; I haven’t been galivanting, and I don’t 
know what it means.” 

‘* What do you call sketching? Those little 
daubs of lead-pencil marks? Looks as if the 
crows had walked over the paper. Dear me! is 
that the nonsense folks call sketching? You'd 
better been at home churning; it’s a sight more 
profitable.” 

‘*T leave that for country doctors’ wives, By- 
the-way, Aunt Sophy, your Dr. Arnold wears a 
wig, doesn’t he?” 

“My Dr. Arnold! When you see him you 
will wish he was yours. What if he does wear a 
wig, miss? Is there any thing disgraceful in 
that?” Miss Sophy wore a false front herself. - 

‘*Oh no; only it shows that he’s no chicken, 
as they say; and for my part, I would rather be 
a young man’s slave than an old man’s darling.” 

‘* Which only shows your bad taste and inex- 
perience. But you needn’t worry ; youngor old, 
Dr. Arnold wouldn’t waste a thought on such a 
chit as you—though you might thank your stars 
if he should—in spite of forty wigs.” And Miss 
Sophy chuckled softly behind her tea-urn. 

“Tf he wouldn’t waste a thought on me, why 
in the world do you try to make my mouth wa- 
ter? I'm sure J don’t want to lead him into 
any such extravagance.” 

Felicia placed her four-leaved clover over the 
front-door that very night, and sat down to await 
the movements of Fate, which we know are al- 
ways stealthy and unexpected. Just now, cer- 
tainly, Fate seemed in no hurry. A week pass- 
ed without bringing any one in under the spell 
of the clover leaf. Felicia had begun to despair, 
when a perfumed note from Dr. Gray arrived, 
saying : 

“ Dear Miss Fetto1a,—Have you made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Arnold yet?—poor man. And how fares it 
with the four-leaved clover? I am delegated to pre- 
sent you with my sister’s love—to which may I add my 
own ?—and to request the pleasure of your company 
at Shell Beach b | fine day this week. I should be 
most happy to for you, but duty beckons in an- 





other direction. Yet I shall try to give myself a half- ' 
BT edn gay 


holiday should you it to 


“ opefull: 
. A Le Gray.” 

“*Oh, I should so like to go!” cried Felicia. 
‘*But how to get there? I can’t walk that dis- 
tance, and all the farm horses are at work, I sup- 
pose. Dear me! where’s my godmother that 
she can’t make me a coach-and-six out of the 
squash vines and the squash bugs?” 

‘* Where do you want to go?” asked her god- 
mother in the hops of Aunt Sophy. For Felicia 
had not read the note to her aunt; it was too 
precious for profane ears or eyes ; and, moreover, 
she was afraid of Aunt Sophy’s opinion of the 
young man of the period. She would be sure to 
say, ‘* In my day young men didn’t write to their 
sisters’ friends unless they had something par- 
ticular to say for themselves; and young men 
didn’t send their love in that off-hand manner, 
as if it wasn’t of the slightest consequence.” So 
Felicia answered, 

‘* Mrs. Ames, a friend of mine and mamma’s, 
wishes me to spend the first fine day with her at 
Shell Beach.” 

‘** Perhaps Dr. Arnold will happen along, and 
take you in. He drives from Dan to Beersheba 
on his visits, and wouldn't think any thing of 
doing a body a good turn,” said her aunt. 

‘* I'd rather stay at home,” sulked Felicia. 

‘You're a very silly girl.” 

‘* Perhaps so; but silly girls are just the ones 
who like to have their own way. Can’t you send 
me to Shell Beach ?” coaxingly. 

‘* Well, perhaps Jones will harness old Jolly 
and drive you over, if you're set upon it, and are 
up early enough. <And there’s the stage—go 
over in the stage, and I'll send Jones and Jolly 
to fetch you home. That ll be handiest.” 

**Oh, thank you; you are the best of aunts, 
after all, if you have gone wild over that old 
Dr. Arnold. I dare say you can’t help it; he’s 
bewitched you.” 

‘* Just wait till he bewitches you.” 

So the next fine day found Felicia on the road 
to Shell Beach, where Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Ames 
were waiting to welcome her, and where, toward 
noon, they were joined by Dr. Gray. They sat 
on the veranda, and watched the bathers, and 
rode on the beach. Felicia, mounted on Dr. 
Gray’s roan, of which, to tell the truth, she was 
mightily afraid, was only comforted by the de- 
light of being cared for by the doctor, who made 
her forget danger by the glance of his eye. 

‘*And have you not met Dr. Arnold yet? 
And has the fated fairy prince not entered be- 
neath the four-leaved clover?” he laughed. 
**How do you know what’ will happen while 
you're away ?” 

‘* When the fairy prince comes, may I be there 
to see! No, I haven’t met the tiresome old doc- 
tor yet, though aunty suggested that if he hap- 
pened along I might ride over here with him.” 

‘* But he didn’t happen along ?” 

‘**'No, thank goodness! I took the stage over. 
Mr. Jones is coming to take me home.” 

‘*Mr. Jones? Ah! I don’t remember hear- 
ing you mention him before. A particular friend 
of yours? Lawyer, doctor, merchant, thief? 
He's a thief, if he comes with intent to steal my 
little friend Felicia,” said Dr. Gray, with ill-con- 
cealed curiosity. 

“« Jealous, eh ?” thought Felicia, delightedly— 
‘at least this savors of it.” Then, ‘* Mr. Jones 
and I are on very good terms—that is, as good 
as the circumstances demand,” laughing. 

‘**Indeed! May I ask if he is a resident at 
Farmfield ?” 

**Oh yes.” 

‘Then, of course, he can have no hope.” 

** He doesn’t seem to be despairing, however.” 

‘* Hoping against hope, perhaps. I heard of 
a Mr. Jones who is teaching drawing in the West 
Parish—not wearing a wig, but whose locks are 
silvered with the frosts of many winters, to put 
it poetically ; perhaps this is your friend ?” 

“*On the contrary, Mr. Jones, my friend, as 
you choose to call him, is not over thirty, with 
hair of your color and a golden mustache.” 

“¢ Distrust that man, although he be your brother, 


Whose hair is one color and his mustache an- 
other.’” 


‘* Be still! I won’t have Mr. Jones slandered. 
He has a figure like a Titan; he has big blue 
eyes. Don’t you like blue eyes?” 

‘*No; they remind me of crockery.” 

** They remind me of sapphires and turquoises. 
However, he has an aquiline nose.” 

‘*And a bad temper, of course. In short, I 
don’t fancy any thing I hear about this Mr. 
Jones.” 

‘¢ That doesn’t signify,” continued Felicia, em- 
boldened by success, ‘so long as my aunt So- 
phy does.” 

“Oh! Then he is her admire—” 

‘* He is one ot her farm hands, if you please.” 

“Cruel girl! I sha'n’t forgive you in a hurry. 
Jones is a great burden off my mind. What 
possessed you ?” 

‘*One likes to make believe have a lover once 
in a while, you know.” 

** What’s the use of making believe when the 
reality’s staring you in the face?” 

‘Oh! make-believe lovers aren’t so trouble- 
some as real ones.” 

‘*T suppose not,” with a sigh. ‘‘They don’t 
ask you to live in the backwoods with them.” 

‘*T hope not.” ‘Why was he always harping 
upon living in the country ? 

‘*T suppose, now, that no one could persuade 
you to such a sacrifice ?” 

‘*T hope no one will try,” she answered, loft- 
ily, greatly wondering if he had any such inten- 
tion. 

‘*Well,” he said, after a panse, ‘when I 
marry I hope my wife will love nature.” 

‘**T should rather she would love me, if I were 
you,” archly. ‘‘ But wasn’t it a joke? My 
drawing-master used to say to me, ‘ You are de 





most great big lover of de nature, Mess Felici- 
té, she do have; you do show of it in de every 
touch !’” 

‘*He was a flatterer,” said Dr. Gray. 

**T thank you. Nobody can bring such an 
accusation against you.” 

No one spoke for a full minute. 

‘*T think we had better go back to your moth- 
er,” said Felicia then, somewhat crest-fallen. 
‘*Tt must be almost time for Mr. Jones to come 
for me.” 

‘*Oh, not so bad as that, I hope. I should 
give myself the pleasure of taking you home, 
but I have an engagement.” 

‘What a pity!” said Felicia, quite forgettin 
herself. ** Where are you going?” i 

**To see Miss Atherton.” 

“Oh!” cried Felicia, sharply, involuntarily, 
as if some one had struck her a blow, and biting 
her lips hard to keep the pain in. Miss Ather- 
ton had been a college flame of Dr. Gray's, 
which his mother had succeeded in quenching ; 
and here she was at Shell Beach, and here he 
was making engagements with her. 

‘Is she—is she as beautiful as ever?” Felicia 
managed to ask. : 

*¢ Quite as beautiful.” 

Oh, how horrible it was! How she wished 
that she had not come to Shell Beach to spend 
the day, and to be made miserable! She would 
have been happier at home with her dream, 
though it were nothing but the dream of a dream. 

“T am quite anxious about her,” Dr. Gray 
pursued. 

Was he going to make her the confidante of 
his love? It was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. ‘‘I thought,” she faltered—‘‘ I 
thought that was all over,” referring to his 
youthful fancy. 

‘No, there has been a relapse,” said the doc- 
bo — “and that, you know, often proves 

‘ata! ” 


What was the matter with Felicia? She could 
not see the way before her. Dr. Gray’s face was 
far off in a mist; he was speaking, but his voice 
was inaudible to her. Presently the mist clear- 
ed away; the setting sun was illuminating the 
sails of a pleasure-boat, till they looked like the 
two pink wings of the spoonbill; a wave was 
idly breaking about the horses’ feet; a little 
beach bird skipped along the sand; some gulls 
were screaming and flying low. A little while 
ago it had all been so beautiful, and she had 
wish 

“That life might at a stand remain eternally.” 


Now she. cared for nothing but to go away and 
hide herself from this man who loved another. 

She went home broken-hearted. Aunt Sophy 
declared it didn’t do her any good to go junket- 
ing over to the beaches. She left her books un- 
read, her sketching untouehed, Aunt Sophy’s 
dainties untasted; she even forgot the four- 
leaved clover. She began to wonder if she 
should be an old maid, like Aunt Sophy, and 
find her happiness in looking after the parish 
poor, and sending butter and eggs to market. 

“The child’s sick,” thought her aunt. ‘‘ Like 
as not her liver’s out of order; folks’ livers is the 
peskiest things to keep a-running. I don’t like 
to have nobody’s life on my mind; so I'll just send 
round for Dr. Arnold, and he'll do the right thing 
for her.” 

Felicia had a headache, alias heart-ache, and 
was lying on the lounge, with her Tennyson in 
her hands, open at ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” and 
“O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, bar- 

ren shore!” 
was beginning to find an echo in her soul, when 
some one opened the door, and Aunt Sophy flew 
in from the kitchen, crying, 

“There! Dr. Arnold, I’m right glad to see your 
face and eyes. I’ve been worried out of my night’s 
sleep along of this child, and her folks a hundred 
miles away. I’ve given her herb tea and pepper- 
mint, and they didn’t do her no more good than 
so much water. Law bless you, if she was love- 
sick she couldn’t be worse off, with no relish for 
her victuals, Ever since she went over to the 
beach to see them Ameses, whoever they may 
be—” And AuntSophy might haverun on forever, 
like Tennyson’s brook, but that Felicia, thinking 
to escape Dr. Arnold by bolting through a side- 
door while her aunt detained him in the hall, 
was skimming across the room like a piece of 
thistle-down, when she felt herself suddenly de- 
tained by a firm grasp on her shoulder, and turn- 
ing about, she found herself confronting Dr. Gray. 

‘* Whither away, Miss Felicia,” said he, ‘‘ be- 
fore I’ve so much as felt your pulse? Come, 
how do you like Dr. Arnold, at your service ? 
What do you think of his green goggles? How 
does his wig fit, think you ?” 

“Dr. Gray!” cried the amazed Felicia, ‘‘ Dr. 
Arnold! Which! How! I don’t understand. 
I thought—” 

““Dr. Arnold Gray, you little goose,” Aunt 
Sophy said; ‘‘I thought every body knew that. 
You see, there’s an old Dr. Gray over to Shell 
Beach, and he isn’t no sort of a favorite, and so 
we've got into the way of calling this one Dr. 
Arnold to distinguish, so when we send for the 
doctor they sha’n’t get the wrong one. There, I 
believe to my heart I smell my sass a-burning ; 
just like Mary Jane to be talking to the men 
folks out the window and letting every thing go 
to ruin! You'll prescribe all right for her with- 
out me, doctor?” : 

‘* Yes, if she'll take my prescription.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Felicia, coloring under 
his eye, and wondering if he guessed her trouble. 

“It is myself. You see, I shouldn’t dare to 
prescribe so boldly, but that I am convinced I’m 
your Fate. I came in under the four-leaved clo- 
ver.” 

‘*So you did,” laughed Felicia. ‘‘Has Miss 
Atherton—” remembering herself, and drawing 
away from the doctor's arms. 
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“*Yes, she has quite recovered; she rode out 
to-day for the first time.” 

‘<'Then she has been ill ?” 

‘* After getting over a fever she had a relapse. 
I believe I told you before,” impatiently. 

“*T believe you did; but I thought—I thought 
that it was you who had a relapse. Thank you, 
Dr. Arnold, I will take your prescription.” 








A FRENCH HOME. 
See illustration on page 328. 


UR illustration represents a French home in 
the suburbs of Paris, to which its inmates 
have just returned after the siege. Five months 
of devastating warfare have transformed the once 
smiling abode into a sceneof ruin. The mother 
sinks, half fainting, at the sight of her desolated 
fireside, while the husband sadly sustains her, and 
nerves himself to bear the calamity as best he 
may. The little girl in the foreground is weep- 
ing over her headless doll, while her brother 
brings forward a shattered vase, which perchance 
was once a cherishéd treasure. And this picture 
is no fancy sketch; it is one that is multiplied a 
thousand times in the region about Paris. laid 
waste to satisfy thé grasping ambition of a tyrant. 
A letter lately received from a lady whose name 
is familiar to our readers—Madame Emmeline 
Raymond—depicts a scene which might almost 
be the counterpart of our engraving. She says: 
‘*T have just returned from a visit to my country 
house, a few miles from Paris, and I can not de- 
scribe to you the desolation that met my eyes. 
This cherished abode is in ruins. On every side 
I saw nothing but great trees cut down, vines 
uprooted, fences broken, furniture demolished, 
pictures and works of art destroyed—wanton de- 
struction every where.” Such are the results 
of arbitrament by the sword. It seems but yes- 
terday that we were enduring the same calami- 
ties, and the memory thereof should make us 
sympathize with the homeless and houseless on 
the other side of the ocean. 








LOOKING FOR A PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 329. 
HIS picture needs no explanation at our 
hands, and we suspect is a familiar one in 
the homes to which we are a weekly visitor. It 
is evident that the whole family, from the oldest 
to the youngest, expect to find what they want 
in the Bazar, and we trust that they will not be 
disappointed. Even the little puss in the corner 
is carefully balancing her doll on a chair, and 
glancing from her to the paper with a critical 
eye to see if her habiliments are in the latest 
fashion. Well, we do not forget the little folks, 
not even the dolls, and hope that as the year 
goes round each one will find the very thing she 
most needs in our columns. 





LILIES. 
| Debee J body admires these flowers, and with 
many they rank next to the rose as favorite 
plants for garden cultivation, as they combine 
elegance of form and habit, brilliancy and deli- 
cacy of color and fragrance, with hardiness and 
easy cultivation. Withimthe past few years many 
new species and varieties have been introduced 
into or originated in our gardens, some of them 
of superlative beauty; and the number has be- 
come so great that many cultivators, both ama- 
teurs and professional florists, make a specialty 
of growing them. With few exceptions, they 
will grow in any good garden soil with the sim- 
plest cultivation, there being but one or two spe- 
cial points to be attended to, and that is not to 
allow crude manure to come in contact with the 
bulb, as that causes it to canker and decay. The 
roots of lilies generally are of two kinds—those 
which emanate from the base of the bulb, and 
those which are thrown out from the flower-stalk 
near the surface of the ground. These latter need 
manure to enable them to produce strong, well- 
developed flowers; hence it is best to slightly 
fork in some well-rotted manure early in the 
spring to make a good rich surface soil, or, bet- 
ter, to throw a forkful of manure on the surface 
of the soil over the bulbs in the autumn, when 
the tops have died down. ‘The winter rains and 
thaws leach the soluble matters out of the ma- 
nure, and these are taken up by the soil. The 
bulbs should not be taken up oftener than once 
in every three or four years, as nearly all this 
family are very impatient of removal. 

For the guidance of our readers we will give a 
list and short description of some of the leading 
species and varieties, or those which can be most 
readily obtained. As nearly all are of comp@ra- 
tively slow propagation, the new species bring 
high prices, which, however, decrease from year 
to year. It is well, however, to ascertain the 
prices from some well-known florist before pur- 
chasing them. We select only such as will grow 
in any good garden soil, and do not require any 
special art in their cultivation. Many species, 
including nearly all of our native ones, require 
more or less of peat soil or moist situations to 
grow them well; all such we omit. 

Lilium candidum, the common White Lily, should 
be in every garden, as few of the tribe surpass it in 
beauty. There are three varieties besides the original 
species to be found in the catalogues. One has the 
leaves stripe. with yellowish-white, and is very desira- 
ble. Another is called the Double-flowe White 
Lily, but does not produce double flowers in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term. Botanists tell us that 
flowers are only transformed leaves. In this variety 
the different parts of the flower are not duplicated or 
transformed, but a plume of white leaves, from twelve 
to eighteen inches long, is produced instead, and has 
an el t appearance. The third variety has flowers 
striped with pale purple. It is apt to have a faded aj 
pearance, as the color runs into the white ground with- 
<= being distinctly marked or defined. 


iflorum-is a native of Japan, 


. ws from nine 
to fifteen inches high, and produces 


m. two to five 


_trumpet-shaped flowers, six to eight inches long, pure 


, three times as 





white at the mouth, but of a [Neco ig os on the in- | 
ternal base of the tube; very fragrant. The flowers of 
this — when cut and put in water, will remain 
fresh for eight or ten days. 

L, eximi' ad ‘ies, similar to the abo 


le p p ve, 
producing 1. r flowers, but only one to three on a 
stalk. ‘he rll is also pure white to the base of 





ral cultivation. x 
L. Brownii—probably a native of Corea. It grow 
from three to four feet high ; flowers from one to four, 

large as those of the white lily, v: 
long, pure white on the inside, the exterior washed ani 
striped with a peculiar rusty d violet or purple 
color. This el t species should be planted where 
it will be partially shaded during the intense heat of 
th e soil should be well drained and some- 


L, auratum.—This magnificent lily is a native of 
Japan, from whence it was introduced about ten years 
ago, and sold at forty dollars per bulb, but now can be 

urchased for a dollar. It is the most beautiful of all 

he lily family, growing from two to four feet high, 
and bearing from one to eighteen or twenty flowers on 
a le stem, or stalk, according to the strength of the 
plant. The flowers are often twelve or more inches 
across, esp white, with a broad golden yellow band 
down the centre of each petal, the whole flower being 
spotted with le. Although varieties of it may be 
found in the catalogues, we have not seen any that were 


pearcpee ge distinct to be worth naming, except two, 


one of which is pure white, and another in which the 
ellow band is replaced by a crimsop-purple one. The 
lowers are delicious]. t. 


L. speciosum of botani or L. laneifolium of hor- 
ticulturists, is also a native of Japan, and is now pretty 
well known to amateurs, ee ewe from eighteen 
inches to three feet high, producing from. three to 
twelve very fragrant flowers from four to six inches in 
diameter, with strongly reflexed petals dotted with 
papillee, which, in the colored varieties, are of a darker 
shade of color than the petals. The varieties are 
numerous, the type species being pure white. The 
varieties run through various shades of red from pale 
blush, flesh-color, rose, to di crimson or carmine. 
In another set of varieties the flower-stems become 
flattened in the way of a cockscomb, and thus pro- 
duce a flattened pr ee of flowers, as many as twenty 
or more being produced on a single head. They are, 
however, much smaller than the other varieties, but 
run through the same shades of color, and are very 


curious an pave 

L. martagon.—The Martagon Lily grows from fifteen 
to thirty inches high, producing from three to twelve 
and sometimes twenty flowers, with reflexed petals of 
a violet rose color, strongly spotted with carmine on 
the interior. There are many varieties of it to be 
found in the catalogues, but the most distinct are the 
purple martagon and the white. The latter is some- 
what delicate and not very easy to propagate, and for 
this reason is not often seen. 

L. chalcedonicum, or L. byzantinum, the Turk’s Cap, 
Turban, or Scarlet Martagon, grows from thirty inches 
to four feet high, producing from one to six flowers, 
of a deep scarlet or tomato red color, spotted on the 
inside with blackish spots. The flowers when cut 
keep well in vases. 

L. tigrinum.—The well-known Tiger-Lily, still one 

-of the very best of the species with reflexed petals. 
Two new varieties have lately been introduced, one, L. 
tigrinum splendens, grows much taller and stronger 
than the type species, and produces flowers of larger 
size and with larger spots. The other is double- 
flowered, — from twenty to thirty petals, and is 

these varieties are quite new, and sell 


L. testaceum, also known as L. excelsum, L. isabelli- 
peregrinum, is a strong-growin species, 


humile. It very much resembles the preceding species, 
but has more angular stems, smoother leaves, and pro- 
duces bulblets at the base of the leaves. The flowe 
from two to ten, are borne in a sort of paniculat 
umbel, and are of a saffron-yellow or bright orange- 
red color. This showy species does well in the shade 
or in situations where there is not much or any sun. 

L. fulgens, or L. yur , is a Jap 8 
of great beauty in the richness of the color of its flow- 
ers. It grows from eighteen inches to two feet high, 
having from two to six bright red flowers in an umbel. 
There are several varieties, varying from the original in 
the intensity of the color or in thespots. It is a very 
hardy and showy species, 

L. buschianum is an early-blooming, dwarf-grow- 
ing species from Japan, growing from six to eight 
inches high, producing one or two bell-shaped flowers 
about four inches in diameter, of an orange-red or pale 
yellow color. 

L. thunbergianum is also a Japanese species. It 
grows about twenty inches high, producing from one 
to three flowers, but in the numerous varieties of it 
this number is increased to eight or ten. The flowers 
are orange-red in color, with small a? ars spots; but 
in the varieties they vary from pure yellow to nankeen, 
orange to deep red and fiery red, with orange, brown- 
ish, and black spots. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rice Grmpie Cakes.—Two cups of cold boiled rice 
slightly mashed, 1 cup of flour, and the same quantity 
of corn meal, mixed with cold milk enough to form 
a stiftish batter, a little soda dissolved in the milk, and 
nearly twice the quantity of cream of tartar in the 
flour. 

Srraws (very nice).—Nearly 1 quart of flour, in which 
mix well 1 tea-spoonful of cream of tartar; in this cut 
finely a piece of butter the size of an egg; break 3 
eggs in, and add two cups of sugar. Dissolve 1 teu- 
spoonful of soda in 1 cup of milk; and add it to the 
flour, etc. If not stiff enough, more flour can be add- 
ed, or if too stiff, more milk ; but they are much nicer 
just to get the right proportion, and not have to add 
at all. Cut them out about as thick as doughnuts, 
and fry in hot lard. 

New York Txa-Bisovrr.—Nearly 1 quart of flour, in 
which thoroughly mix two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; add one large coffee-cup of sugar—light 
brown does very well; cut finely half a cup of butter; 
make a hole in the middle of the flour,.and pour ina 
coffee-cup of milk, or about half a pint, and in this 
drop a tea-spoonful of finely powdered soda; stir all 
well together with a knife, flour the board and pin, 
and roll out about half an inch thick. Cut into cakes, 
and bake in a quick oven about fifteen minutes. 

Rusx.—Three pounds of flour, 1 of butter, 1 of sug- 
ar, 1 quart of milk, 3 eggs. Melt the butter in the 
milk. When tepid, pour it slowly on the flour, so that 
it will not be lumpy; stir it well; then add the sugar, 
break the eggs, beat well a few minutes, and add a 
tea-cup of yeast. It is best to mix overnight; and 





when light have the pan well greased, grease a spoon, 


and drop them in, a spoonful at a time. When nearly 
done, sift sugar over them, and when taken out of the 
oven, brush with white of egg, and sift sugar again on 
them. 

Satty Lunn.—Three pints of sifted flour, 1 of new 
milk, in which has been dissolved a quarter of a pound 
of butter, 3 eggs broken into it, 2 tea-spoonfuls of sug- 
ar, 1 gill of home-made yeast. The flour should be 
well stirred in before the eggs are added; about a tea- 
spoonful of salt. This should be baked in two “ Turk’s- 
heads.” 

To Kerr Smoxep Hams.—During the hot summer 
weather it is often difficult to keep them ; but, by mak- 
ing a sack of coarse cotton cloth a little larger than 
the ham, and after putting one in, filling around close- 
ly with chopped hay, there will be no trouble. They 
should hang either in a smoke-house or a cool, dark, 
dry place. . 








* SAYINGS AND DOINGS. * 


A FEW years ago the work-house at Liver- 
pool, England, in consequence of the igno- 
rance and inefliciency of the nurses, and the gen- 
eral bad management of the institution, had be- 
come a public dis e. Some of the trustees 
resolved upon a reform, and consulted with Miss 
Florence Nightingale concerning the measures 
best to adopt. She proposed that Miss Agnes 
Jones, a co-laborer with herself, who had been 
thoroughly trained at the preparatory school for 
nurses, should be put into the work-house, with 
a staff of assistants, and allowed to reorganize 
the entire department. Brave and philanthropic, 
Miss Jones immediately entered upon her ardu- 
ous duties, and threw all her energies into the 
work, The two years which followed were 
memorable for the sickness and destitution 
which prevailed. Diseased persons crowded 
into the work-house. Soon she had under her 
charge over fifty nurses and nearly tifteen hun- 
dred patients. She had a most difficult place. 
Besides the care of the sick, she had to disarm 
all sectarian jealousy. But she soon won all 
hearts by her gentleness and skill, and wrought 
a great reform in a great public institution. In 
the midst of her usefulness, however, her strength 
failed, and she died, crowned with love and hon- 
or. The work of her hand and heart yet remains, 
showing what one woman can accomplish when 
she has a willing disposition, energy, and pre- 
paratory training. 


Two thousand different shades of color can be 
readily dyed at the present time; and even this 
number gives but a faint idea of the effects that 
might be produced by admixture of one hue with 
another. In royal blue there are this season from 
twenty-four to thirty-eight varieties in the light 
middle shades. Scarlet has from thirty to forty 
shades; crimson the same number. Yellow has 
from forty to fifty shades. 





It is often observable that there are many 
more bonnets than bare heads at church of a 
Sunday. It has, therefore, been proposed to re- 
vive an old custom spoken of by Sir Walter 
Scott, as being in use in some of the out-of-the- 
way kirks in Scotland—namely, to let the men 


smoke. This would till the church in a double | 


sense, 





The * Woolwich Infant”’ is the nickname giv- 
en to a monster gun of thirty-five tons’ weight, 
which has been recently completed at the royal 
gun factory, England. This huge weapon is 
not merely an experimental production, or a cu- 
riosity for exhibition, for ten pieces of ordnance 
of similar weight and power are being rapidly 
constructed for the government. 





At a recent “‘ golden wedding” in Kentucky 
there were present twenty guests who witnessed 
the marriage ceremony fifty years ago. Among 
them were the bride-maid and groomsman. 
The average age of these twenty persons was 
seventy-one years and six months. 





Various personal peculiarities are thought to 
be indicative of character. The color and fine- 
ness of the hair, the shape of hand and foot, the 
color of the eye, the shape of the finger nails, 
and the form of nose and chin, are all supposed 
by some investigating persons to reveal some- 
thing of the individual’s peculiar disposition and 
temperament. One poet is of opinion that 


A gray eye 

Is still and sly; 

A roguish 

Is the brown; 

The eye of blue 

Is ever true; 

But in the black eye’s 
Sparkling spell 


yste 
And mischief dwell! 


We have known, however, these signs to be 
false in many instances. 





The friends of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, 
are making efforts to save his early home at 
Woodstock, Vermont, from the progress of the 
age. The owner of it has intended to tear down 
the old mansion soon and build a new one. 


Children will imitate their elders. Harry is 
no exception. One day he was much interested 
in watching the process of ‘‘ picking a chicken” 
for dinner. Next day mamma was very busy, 
Harry very quiet, and so long so that she mis- 
trusted mischief. She quietly went down stairs 
and found him with the kitten in his arms, who 
was vainly striving to free herself. The boy was 
persistently diving into kitty’s sides. 

‘* What are you doing, Harry ?”’ asked mamma. 

“Why, Iam picking the fedders out,” was the 
reply. 





A simple preventive to most of the accidents 
from kerosene lamps is to fill them in the morn- 
ing. When the oil burns down in the lamp a 
highly inflammable gathers over its surface, 
which increases as the oil decreases. A slight 
jar will then often produce an explosion. 





The Paterson Guardian (New Jersey), after 
giving some items of interest respecting the suc- 
cess of women who have been employed in con- 
nection with that paper, states that, as a rule, it 
has found that female compositors ‘‘ do not care 
to earn beyond a certain amount, and when that 
figure is reached they seem to haveall the money 
they require, and are perfectly careless of any 
thing extra. They may not. advance so far in 








rapid ype butit is a fact that generally 
girls will reach in three weeks a position to 
which a boy will take six to attain. In an office 
they are more agreeable, less disposed to go from 
place to place, and as a general thing are more 
reliable than male compositors. To be sure, they 
must havetheir own; but they seldom want more 
than is right.” The Guardian goes on to say: 
“Our entire newspaper is the work of young 
ladies, and every type is set by them, advertise- 
ments and all, and the ‘make-up’ is a young girl ; 
and we have no foreman in the newspaper-rooms, 
@ young lady acting in that, capacity.’ 





Edmund Spenser, of ‘‘ Faerie Queen”’ celebri- 
ty, and Sir Philip Sidney were warm friends. It~ 
is related that the friendship commenced by the 
poet presenting Sidney with the ninth canto of 


the ‘* Faerie Queen” as a sort of introduction to 


him. Sir Philip, having read some stanzas, call- 
ed his steward and ordered him to = the per- 
son who brought the verses £50; but upon read- 
ing the next stanza he ordered the money to be 
doubled. The steward thought it his duty to 
make some delay in executing so sudden and 
lavish a bounty; but upon reading one stanza 
more Sir Philip raised his gratuity to £200, and 
commanded the steward to give it immediately, 
lest, as he read further, he might be tempted to 
give away his whole estate. 





The library of the Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, 
Ohio, now contains 4000 volumes, nearly all of 
which were presented by Mrs. Mary L. Putnam, 
of Boston, in memory of her son, who fell at 
Ball’s Bluff. 





Fifty years ago a gentleman from Ohio saved 
the life of a Massachusetts gentleman by drag- 
ging him outofariver. A short time ago—long 
after he had forgotten all about it—he received 
a service of silver from the man he saved, in 
memory of his brave act. 





Women can keep secrets—until they want to 
tell them. In proof whereof is the story of one 
whom we will call Mary Smith, although that is 
by no means her real name. When the war 
broke out she was employed in a farmer’s kitch- 
en in Ohio, and her father’s family moving to 
Iowa, she was left there to finish her engage- 
ment, and follow them later. She was a large, 
healthy girl of eighteen, and some strange freak 
induced her to assume man’s apparel and enlist 
in the army. She performed her duties faith- 
fully, and was so handy in cooking and nursing 
that she became a general favorite, while no sus- 
yicion of her sex was excited. She voted tor 
President in 1864, and was mustered out of the 
army with her comrades at the close of the war. 
She then resumed female dress, and procured 
work in Illinois for six months, until the tan of 
a five summers’ campaign wore off, when she 
presented herself at her father’s house, where 
she was received with openarms. She, however, 
refused to inform them of her whereabouts for 
sO many years, only replying to all questions 
that she had been honestly employed. She had 
saved some money, which she invested in land 
in Iowa, which rapidly rose in value. A few 
months ago a worthy man—who by chance had 
been, unknown to himself, in the same regiment 
with her—made her an offer of marriage. Then 
she thought she should reveal to him her pre- 
vious life before bestowing her hand. Such a 
strange tale the would-be husband could scarce- 
ly believe, and the lady’s family were no less in- 
eredulous. But its truth was proved, and in no 
wise lessened the regard which she had won. 
The marriage took place about three months 


ago. 





The Scotsman shows its sympathy with the 
lady students of the medical school at Edin- 
burgh by putting the following quotation from 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” in a prominent part 
of that paper: 


“ Rebecca lost no time in causing the patient to be 
transported to their temporary dwelling, and proceed- 
ed with her own hands to examine and to bind up his 
wounds. The youngest reader of romances and ro- 
mantic ballads must recollect how often the females 
during the Dark Ages, as they are called, were initiated 
into the mysteries of —. The Jews, both male 
and female, possessed and practiced the medical sci- 
ence in all its branches. e beautiful Rebecca had 
been heedfully brought up in all the knowledge proper 
to her nation, which her apt and powerful mind had 
retained, arranged, and enlarged in the course of a 

rogress beyond her years, her sex, and even the age 
£ which she lived. The attendant proceeded to un- 
cover Ivanhoe’s side, and the lovely Jewess satisfied 
herself that the bandage was in its place and the wound 
doing well. She pe ormed her task with a graceful 
and dignified simplicity and modesty which might, even 
in more civilized days, have served to redeem it from 
whatever might seem repugnant to female delicacy.” 





Parents and teachers may learn a valuable les- 
son from a remark once made by the Duke of 
Gloucester, the third son of the Prince of Wales, 
father of George III. He was a dull child, and. 
his mother used to cause him great distress at 
times by jeering him, on account of his dullness, 
in the presence of his brothers and sisters. On 
one particular occasion she told them to laugh 
at the fool. The sensitive child held down his 
head and said nothing; upon which the prin- 
cess changed her tone, and accused him of sulki- 
ness. : 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I was not sulky; I was only 
thinking.” at 

‘And pray what were you thinking of?”’ in- 
quired the princess, with increasing scorn in her 
manner. ' 

“T was bey gy a said the poor child, ‘‘how 
I should feel if I had a son as unhappy as you 
make me.” 





Prince Puckler-Muskau was without the van- 
ity so common among a certain class of authors. 
He died a short time ago at his superb estate in 
the province of Brandenburg, near Kottlus. In 
his will was found the following passage: ‘I 
have very little cash left, I think; but my heirs 
will honor my memory if they will use part of 
my money in buying all the copies of my works 
they can find, and destroying them at once.” 





Circumstantial evidence is often greatly at 
fault. A couple of weeks ago a woman was on 
trial in’ Reading, Pennsylvania, for murdering 
her son, a boy of ten years old. The circum- 
stantial evidence was strong against her. For- 
tunately it was unexpectedly proved that the 
boy was alive and well, 
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FLOWER OF MAY? 


BeyeaTH my window stands 
A figure fair and slender, 
With soft coquettish hands 
And features gay and tender. 


Around her naked feet 
How freshly starts the grass ; 

Faint wafts of odors sweet 

Her cheek is touched with flame 
As I push up the glass, 

And whisper down, ‘ Your name, 
My captivating lass ?” 


‘*My name is April, Sir, and I 

Often laugh, as often cry; 

And I can not tell what makes me, 
Only as the fit o’ertakes me 

I must dimple, smile, and frown, 
Laughing, though the tears roll down; 
But, ‘tis nature, Sir, not art, 

And I'm happy at my heart. 


“* Now, Sir, if your toilette’s made, 
May I ask your compan 
To the blooming mornlit ie?” 
Frank and modest little maid, 
With a — white and red 
Playing chase 
O’er her face 
At the sweet bold thing she said, 
‘*May I ask your company? 
I know where the flow’rs lie hid, 
"Neath the forest's brown eyelid, 
Some for you and some for me. 


So I followed her, and saw 

All the frosty earth in thaw 
Quick’ning underneath her tread ; 
While the countless buds o’erhead, 
Dipping down the beamy air, 
Blushed against her shining hair. 


Then spoke April, soft and shy, 
Casting down her dewy eye: 
‘*There’s one trick I love to play 
On my brilliant sister May ; 
There's one flow’r she calls her own, 
Thinks it blooms for her alone, 
Calls it by her name; yet she 
Owes that little flow’r to me. 

Flower of May! 

Prove what I say. 


‘¢Was it May’s or April’s breath 
Waked you from a winter's death? 
Made your veins and fibres 
To electric touch and glance? 
Was it May’s or my caress ° 
Stirred you into loveliness? 
May is coming, April’s going; 
Tell the secret of your blowing: 
Quickly say, 
Yea or nay.” 


3 


April ceased, a farewell grace 
On her tearful, smiling face. 


Then a very tiny creature, 
Exquisite in form and feature, 
Suddenly before us stood, 
Mantled like an elfin queen 

In a glist’ning robe of green, 

In the bosom of the wood; 

With her face, just touched with color 
Through the mist of dew upon it, 
Peeping from a pink silk hood, 
Like a floral wee Maud Muller, 
In the coyest cottage bonnet, 

In a merry, morning mood. 


Fluttering her fragrant head, 
Thus the little creature said: 


‘*People call me ‘Flower of May,’ 
But it is not truth they say: 
April’s fingers, light and bold, 
Found me in the leafy mould; 
Fed me morning, noon, and night, 
Choicest bits of spring delight. 
Thirst could never parch the lip 
Having April’s tears to sip. 

Of her smile she made a lamp 
For my toilette in the damp; 

And each morn her warm caress 
Wrought new beauties in my dress 
She did all the work; the play 
And reward are given to May. 


‘People say I’m passing fair ; 

Tell them it is April's care 

Nursed me into graces rare. 

Many call me, far-and near, 
Sweetest flow'r of all the year; 

Tell them April's smile and tear 
Made me hardy—made me sweet—” 


** Hush!” sighed April; ‘‘ May’s light feet 
Glow along the forest way ; 

I can see her golden hair, 

Shedding blossoms on the air. 

Shut your eyes, my darling; seem— 
Never mind what people say— 

First to waken from your dream 
At the laughing voice of May.” 





HOW KAISER WILHELM’S 
SISTER WAS WON. 


T will be remembered that the Emperor Will- 

iam the First of Germany, immediately after 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed at 
Versailles, sent to St. Petersburg a telegram in 
which he expressed to the Czar his gratitude for 
the friendly attitude which Russia had main- 
tained during the progress of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and in which he frankly admitted that 
Germany was indebted to this sincere friendship 
of her powerful Eastern neighbor for the compar- 
atively limited dimensions of the gigantic con- 
flict. Unquestionably the political interests of 





Russia, and, above all, her well-known policy in 
the Eastern question, have mainly contributed to 
her partiality for Prussia; but not an’ insignifi- 
cant share in this partiality must also be attrib- 
Iationehip ‘wie SOF ajerand of ball’ & century 

tionshi } for a 
has existed between the isties of Russia and 
Prussia; for Alexander the Second, the present 
Emperor of Russia, is a son of the Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia, the sister of the present 
Emperor of Germany, 

The betrothal and marriage of this princess 
with Nicholas, who was then only a grand duke, 
but became afterward Emperor of Russia, forms 
one of the sweetest and most romantic love epi- 
sodes in the world of European courts, which is 
usually so devoid of love and romance, and 
would, on that account alone, deserve being re- 
membered, quite regardless of the historical in- 
terest which will henceforth adhere to all the 
members of the family of the conqueror of 
France. 

Princess Charlotte was born in the year 1798, 
and was the eldest daughter of King: Frederick 
William the Third of Prussia, and his beautiftll 
and accomplished wife, Queen‘Louisa. Her 
early childhood ‘elapsed amidst scenes of terror 
and humiliation for the royal family of Prussia, 
and nobody would at that time have ventured to 
predict for her the brilliant career which Provi- 
dence kept in store for this child, born and 
brought up under such fatal auspices. We 
might, indeed, make an exception in favor of 
her mother, who, with that prophetic intuition 
which seems to have been the distinguishing 
feature of that high-minded woman, wrote one 
day to her father, the Duke of Mecklenburg, the 
following lines about her daughter : 

‘* Charlotte is given to silence and reserve, 
but under her apparent coldness she conceals a 
warm and loving heart. Her indifference and 
pride are but the dull outside of a diamond of 
the purest water, which some day will shine 
forth in its brilliant lustre. Her bearing and 
manners are noble and dignified. She has but 
few friends, but these few are warmly attached 
to her. I know her value, and predict for her a 
brilliant future, if she lives long enough.” 

‘The young princess was, indeed,.a very frail 
and delicate creature=one of those tender flow- 
ers which seem to wait for the kind hand of the 
gardener to transplant them into a warmer clime. 
She was charming and handsome ; but her beau- 
ty was rather that of a pale lily than that of a 
blooming rose. 

Charlotte was just sixteen, when, in the year 
1814, the Grand Duke Nicholas, on his way to 
the camp of the allied armies in France, passed 
through Berlin, and was warmly welcomed as 
an honored guest at the royal palace. 

The description which those who saw and 
knew the grand duke at that time have given of 
the incomparable graces of his person and mind 
makes it easy for us to imagine that the heart of 
a young girl just budding into womanhood was 
captivated and charmed by him almost at first 
sight. Well he might have said, like Cesar, 
‘*T came, I saw, I conquered.” ‘The princess 
fell in love with him, and, fortunately for her, 
the young grand duke returned her love fully as 
passionately. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas had the reputation 
of being one of the handsomest, if not the very 
handsomest man of his times; and his majestic 
and stately form, which measured no less than 
six feet and two inches, was considered un- 
equaled in beauty, not only in Russia, but in all 
Kurope. He was vigorous, strong, full of life 
and health, with broad shoulders and chest, 
while his small hands and feet were of the most 
aristocratic elegance; his whole figure realized 
the perfect model of manly and commanding 
beauty which the divine art of a sculptor of an- 
tiquity has immortalized under the features of 
the Apollo Belvedere. His features were of the 
Grecian cast—forehead and nose formed a 
straight line—and his large blue, sincere eyes 
showed a singular combination of composure, 
sternness, self-reliance, and pride, among which 
it would have been difficult for the observer tg 
name the predominant expression. Those who 
would have looked closely and attentively into 
those remarkable eyes would have easily be- 
lieved that their threatening glances would suf- 
fice to suppress a rebellion, to terrify and dis- 
arm a murderer, or to frighten away a suppli- 
cant; but there would have been but few to be- 
lieve that the sternness of these eyes could ever 
be so entirely softened as to beam forth nothing 
but love and kindness. Among these few was, 
however, the young Prussian princess, who had 
drunk deep in their intoxicating fervor. It is 
true that she was the only person in the world 
in whose presence the Olympian gravity of his 
features gave way to a radiant cheerfulness, 
which made his manly beauty perfectly irresisti- 
ble. In such moments his magnificent brow, 
always the seat of meditation and thought, ex- 
hibited the serene beauty and Attic grace of a 
young Athenian—the serious Pericles seemed, 
by the invisible wand of a magician, to have been 
transformed into the youthful Alcibiades. 

Such is the flattering portrait which his con- 
temporaries have drawn of the personal appear- 
ance of the Grand Duke Nicholas at the time 
of his arrival at Berlin. 

At that time, however, the matchless personal 
charms of the grand duke were not enhanced by 
political prospects of the most exalted character. 
He was not even eventually considered an heir 
to the imperial crown-of Russia. It is true, 
Alexander the First, his brother, had no chil- 
dren, but in the case of his death, which could 
not be expected soon, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine was to inherit the throne of Peter the Great, 
and leave to Nicholas at best but the position of 
a first prince of the blood. Nevé » Fred- 
erick William, charmed alike by the beauty and 
intellect of his guest, and by the hope of uniting 





the sovereign houses of Prussia and Russia by 
the close ties of a family union, greeted the pros- 
= of a marriage between the grand duke and 

is daughter with enthusiasm, especially when 
he discovered that the young folks themselves 
were very fond of each other 

The king then delicately insinnated to his 
daughter that if she had taken a liking to the 
grand duke, and had reason tg believe that the 
prince entertained similar feelings toward her, 
their marriage would meet with no objection on 
his part. 

But the young princess, although secretly de- 
lighting in a hope which so fully responded to 
the secret wishes of her heart, was either too 

roud or too bashful to confess to her father her 
ove for the grand duke, who had not yet made 
any declaration to her. 

In this manner the day approached on which 
the grand duke was to leave Berlin. On the 
eve of his departure a grand gala supper was 
given in his honor at the royal palace, and, by 
way of accident or policy, the young Princess 
Charlotte was seated by the side of ‘her distin- 
guished admirer. 

The grand duke was uncommonly taciturn 
during the evening. His high forehead was 
clouded, and his gloomy eyes seemed to follow 
in the space vague phantoms flitting before his 
imagination. Repeatedly he neglected to reply 
to questions addressed to him, and when he was 
asked to respond to a toast which one of the 
royal princes had proposed in his. honor, he 
seemed to awake from a profound dream which 
had entirely withdrawn him from his surround- 
ings. 

Suddenly, as if by a mighty effort of his will, 
he turned to his fair neighbor, and whispered so 
as only to be understood by her, 

‘**So I shall leave Berlin to-morrow!” 

He paused abruptly, and looked at the princess 
as if he was waiting for an answer which ex- 
pressed sorrow and grief on her part. But the 
princess was fully as proud as the grand duke, 
and, overcoming the violent throbbing of her 
heart, she said politely to him: 

**We are all very sorry to see your imperial 
highness leave us so soon. Would it not have 
been possible for you to defer your departure ?” 

‘©You will all be very sorry?” muttered the 
grand duke, not entirely satisfied with the vague- 
ness of sorrow which these words of the princess 
implied. ‘‘ But you in particular, madame?” he 
added, after some hesitation. ‘‘ For it will de- 
pend on you alone whether I shall stay here or 
depart.” 

‘* Ah!” replied Charlotte, with her sweetest 
smile, ‘‘and what have I to do to keep your im- 
perial highness here?” ae 

“*You must permit me to address my admira- 
tion and homage to you.” * 

‘*Ts that all?” 

** And you must encourage me to please you.” 

“That is much more difficult,” sajd the prin- 
cess, with a deep blush, but at the same time her 
eyes beamed forth so much affection and delight 
that the prince could see at a glance that his 
fondest hopes had been realized beforehand. 

‘* During my short stay at Berlin,” the grand 
duke continued, in the same tone of voice, ‘*I 
have taken pains to study your character and 
your affections, and this study has satisfied me 
that you would render me very h , while on 
the other hand [ have some qualities which 
would secure your own happiness.” 

The princess was overcome by emotion, and in 
her confusion did not know what to answer. At 
last she said, ‘‘ But here, in the presence of the 
whole court, at the public table, you put such a 
question to me!” 

‘*Oh,” replied the prince, ‘‘ you need not 
make any verbal reply. 
you to give me some pledge of your affection. 
I see there on ted hand a small ring whose 
possession would make me very happy. Give it 
to me.” 

** What do you think of? Here in the pres- 
ence of a hendeed spectators ?” 

** Ah, it can be easily done without being seen 
by any body. Now we are chattiig so quietly 
with each other that there is not oe among the 
guests who suspects in the least what we are 
speaking about. Press the ring into a morsel of 
bread and leave it on the table; I will take the 
talisman, and nobody will notice it.” 

‘* This ring is really a talisman.” 

**T expected so. May I hope to hear its his- 
tory ?” 

**Why not? My first governess was a Swiss 
lady by the name of Wildermatt. Once she 
went to Switzerland in order to enter upon an 
inheritance which had been bequeathed to her 
by a distant relative. When she came back to 
Berlin, a few weeks afterward, she showed me 
quite a collection of pretty and costly jewelry, 
which formed part of the inheritance. ‘This is 
a curious old ring,’ said I to her, as I put this 
old-fashioned little ring on my finger. 
not look queer and cunning? Perhaps it is an 
old relic or talisman, and may have been worn 
centuriés ago by a pious lady who had received 
it from her knight, starting for the Holy. Land)’ 
I tried to take the ring from my finget again, 
but I could not get it off; for I was a little flesh- 
ier then than now,” said Charlotte; smilingly, 
‘* My governess insisted on my keeping the ring 
as a souvenir. I accepted her present, and the 
ring has been on my finger ever since. Some 
time afterward, when I was contemplating its 
strange workmanship, I succeeded in pulling it 
from my finger, and was much surprised at see- 
ing engraved on the inside some words which, 
though nearly rubbed out by the wear of time, 
were still legible. Now, your imperial highness, 
what do you think were the words engraved 
upon it? I think when you hear them you will 
take some interest in the ring.” 

‘Ah! and pray what were they ?” 

‘*The words engraved upon the inside were, 


It will be sufficient for - 


* Does it ° 





‘Empress of Russia.’ This ring had undoubt- 
edly been presented by an Empress of Russia to 
the relative of Mrs. Wildermatt, for I was told 
that both this lady and her mother had’ formerly - 
belonged to the household of the czarina, your 
august grandmother.” 

‘This is really remarkable,” said the grand 
duke, thoughtfully. ‘‘I am quite superstitious, 
and am really inclined to regard this ring, if I 
should be happy enough to receive it from you 
as a pledge of your love, as an omen of very au- 
spicious significance.” ; 

In answer to this second and even more direct 
appeal to her heart, the princess took a small 
piece of bread, played carelessly with it, and 
managed to press the ring deep into the soft 
crumbs. Then she dropped it playfully on the 
table quite close to the plate of her neighbor. 
And after this adroit exhibition of her skill as an 
actress she continued to eat as unconcernedly as 
if she had performed the most insignificant action 
of her life, 3 

With the same apparent coolness and indiffer- 
ence the grand duke picked up the bread inclos- 
ing the ring, took the latter out of its ingenious 
envelope, and concealed it in his breast, for it 
was too small to fit any of his fingers. -It was 
this ring—both the pledge of Charlotte’sloveand 
the auspicious omen of his own elevation to the 
imperial dignity—which Nicholas woreon a gold- 
en chain around his neck to the very last day of 
his life, and which, if we are not mistaken, has 
even descended with him into the vault of his 
ancestors. 

Three years after, in 1817, Princess Charlotte, 
then only nineteen years of age, and in the full 
splendor of beauty and happiness, made her en- 
try into St. Petersburg by the side of her hus- 
band, whose eye had never looked prouder, and 
whose Olympian brow had never been more se- 
rene, than at this happiest moment of his life. 
As he looked down upon the vast multitude 
which had flocked together from all parts of the 
vast empire to greet the young princess with 
shouts and rejoicings, and then again upon -his 
fair young bride, perhaps the inscription of the 
ring recurred to his mind ; for, bending his head 
quite close to the ear of Charlotte, he whispered, 
** Now empress of the hearts, and some day per- 
haps empress of the realm.” 

At this moment the procession reached -the 
main entrance of the Winter Palace, where Alex- 
ander the First, the emperor, surrounded by a 
brilliant suite of generals and courtiers, came to 
meét his beautiful sister-in-law, and conducted 
her into the sumptuous drawing-rooms of the 
magnificent palace of the czars. Who would 
have believed that eight short years afterward 
the brilliant young emperor had breathed his 
last, and that Nicholas and Charlotte would suc- 
ceed him on the throne of Russia? ‘Truly the 
inscription of the engagement-ring had proven 
prophetic! 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
MARKETING AND TABLE. 


fe comparative poverty of the mass of the 
people in European countries compels an 
economy which we in the United States, with our 
common abundance, rarely approach. This is 
particularly so in the food and cookery. In Eu- 
rope every where there is a nicety of adaptation 
of .supply to demand, and an exhaustive use of 
material unknown to our prodigal larders and 
wasteful kitchens. There is enough thrown 
away or destroyed in the United States to sustain 
in health and vigor a population of many thou- 
sands. There are various articles of both ani- 
mal and vegetable food which almost entirely 
support whole nations in Europe that our over- 
fastidious democracy will not deign to taste. 


“Important, if not the chief, constituents of the 


daily soup and black bread which supply whole- 
some nourishment to the greater portion of the 
German people are swept away with the refuse 
of the mill, or cast into the dust-bin in America. 

This economy of material and preparation is 
by no means confined to the poorest classes in 
Europe. The larders and kitchens of even the 
most luxurious livers are regulated with such a 
regard to saving that the humblest establishments 
with us might learn a lesson from them. . The 
rich do not scorn to appropriate the benefits 
which the necessities of the poor have forced 
nature or art to disclose. ‘I'here is, for ex- 
ample, that marvel of economical subsistence, 
that providéfitial dispensation of strength, health, 
and life’ to yf vgn soldier and laborer, the 
pea- sausage’ (# -wurst)!| Thus the most 
savory, nutritious; and wholesome food ever con- 
cocted is now almést universally adopted by all 
classes in GeFmafh¥ as an occasional article of 
diet, so that la?gé‘families of dainty feeders can 
be daily seen’ feasting upon a soup of Erbse-wurst, 
the whole €68t Of which has barely amounted to 
a single half ‘ditne. Its excessive cheapness is 
undoubtedly ‘a great commendation ; but saving 
as the Germain people are of the contents of their 
piirse, they afé'no less heedful about what they 
put into their stomachs, and take care to keep 
them well supplied with appetizing and substan- 
tial food: 2 Se supplies a large por- 
tion Of the daily subsistence of all classes on the 
Continent, is dt only a healthful and nutritious 
article of diét, but affords a ready means for the 
uséof uch animal and vegetable material which 
would be otherwise wasted, and is ordinarily with 
us cast into the swill-barrel. ‘The mode of. cut- 
ting the meat by the foreign butchers into small- 
er portions than is customary in the United 
States conduces greatly to economy in its use. 
The large joints which we deem essential to the 
dinner are expensive to cook, from the great fires 
they require, and the excessive waste they lead 
to in the consumption. 

To derive the fullest benefit from the economy 
of life in Germany, it is necessary to conform 
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more or less to the conditions upon which it. de- 
pends. . Americans, therefore, must not. carry 
with them the habits acquired amidst the super- 
fluous. abundance and wasteful consumption of 
the prodigal establishments of their own country. 

It is not only, however, that the mode ef using 
food in Germany is-favorable to economy, but 
most articles necessary for daily subsistence are 
generally cheaper on the continent of Europe 
than in the populous districts of the United 
States, For example, at Heidelberg, where our 
latest experience has been acquired, and the 
markets of which are by no means famous for 
their cheapness, as high prices are sustained by 
a constant influx of travelers, the average cost 
of all the necessaries of life is hardly more than 
half of that in New York. Beef of the ox, Och- 
senfleisch, which is esteemed the best, is sold at 
thirteen or fourteen cents a pound. That of the 
cow, Rindfleisch, which is often good though 
less succulent and tender, costs only ten or 
eleven cents a pound; for cows, being used as 
beasts of burden, are, with the women, the hard- 
est-worked creatures in Germany, and the tex- 
ture of their flesh becomes necessarily coarse and 
tough. Mutton and pork sell at twelve cents, 
and veal, which is the favorite meat, costs but 
ten cents. Chickens, partridges, hares, and 
other varieties of game are abundant and cheap. 
Fish abounds in the Neckar, which flows through 
the city of Heidelberg, and the markets are al- 
ways supplied with it at a very low price. Milk 
is three cents a quart, eggs sixteen cents a dozen, 
and butter twenty-four cents a pound ; half a peck 
of potatoes costs twelve cents, and all other vege- 
tables are to be obtained at equally moderate 
rates. Fruits are especially abundant at Hei- 
delberg, and exceedingly good and cheap. Cher- 
ries in the height of the season are sold at the 
low price of two cents a pound; and pears, 
apples, and the smaller fruits seldom reach to a 
half of New York prices. Groceries are about 
as expensive as with us, but are generally used 
with stricter economy.. The wines of the coun- 
try are of so low a price that none need abstain 
from their use from motives of economy. <A bottle 
of the finest of the whole duchy of Baden, of the 
choicest vintage, the Markgrafler costs but nine- 
teen cents, and a very fair dinner wine can be 
had for ten cents. Nuts cost but six cents the 
hundred, and fair cigars can be bought for a dol- 
lar and a half the box; so the sybarite with the 
scantiest purse can indulge at Heidelberg in his 
wine and walnuts and cigar with a freedom of 
enjoyment that might be coveted in vain by the 
richest voluptuary of New York. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LADY LAURA’S PREPARATIONS. 


Arter that interview between Mr. Fairfax 
and his betrothed: there was no time wasted. 
Laura Armstrong was enraptured at being made 
arbiter of the arrangements, and was all haste and 
eagerness, impetuosity and animation. The wed- 
ding was appointed for the second week in Sep- 
tember, about five weeks from the period of that 
garden téte-a-téte. Lady Geraldine was to go 
to town for a week, attended only by her maid, 
to see her father, and to give the necessary or- 
ders for her trousseau. The business of settle- 
ments would be arranged between the family 
lawyers. There were no difficulties. Lady Ger- 
aldine had nothing, and Mr. Fairfax was in- 
clined to be very generous. There was no pros- 
pect of squabbling or unpleasantness. 

George Fairfax was to be away during this 
brief absence of his betrothed. He had an en- 
gagement with an old friend and brother officer 
who was wont to spend the autumn in a roughly 
comfortable shooting-box in the north of Scot- 
land, and whom he had promised to visit before his 
marriage, as a kind of farewell to bachelorhood 
and bachelor friendship. There could be no oth- 
er opportunity for the fulfillment of this promise, 
and it was better that Mr. Fairfax should be 
away while Lady Geraldine was in London. As 
the period of his marriage became imminent he 
had a vague feeling that he was an object of gen- 
eral attention, that every feminine eye, at any 


‘ rate, was on him, and that the watch would be 


all the closer in the absence“of his betrothed. 
No, he did not want to dawdle away a week (off 
duty) at Hale Castle. Never before had he 
yearned so for the rough freedom of Major Bea- 
man’s shooting-quarters, the noisy mirth of those 
rude Homeric feasts, half dinner, half supper, so 
welcome after a long day’s sport, with a quiet 
rubber, perhaps, to wind up, and a brew of punch 
after a recondite recipe of the Major’s, which he 
was facetiously declared to bear tattooed above 
the region of his heart. Mr. Fairfax had been 
two months at Hale when Lady Geraldine left on 
that dutiful visit to her father, and necéssary in- 
terviewing of milliners and dress-makers; and 
he was, it is just possible, a little tired of deo- 
orous country-house life, with its weekly dinner- 
parties, and perpetual influx of county families 
to luncheon, and its unfailing croquet; and he 
felt, too, that at such a time it would be, perhaps, 
safer for him to be away from Clarissa Lovel. 
Was there any real danger for him in her pres- 
ence? If he asked himself this question nowa- 
days, he was able to answer boldly in the nega- 
tive. There might have been a time of peril, 
just one perilous interval when he was in some 
danger of stumbling; but he had pulled himself 
up in time, with an admirable discretion, he 
thought, and now felt as bold as a lion. After 
that morning with Lady Geraldine in the garden 
he had never wavered. He had not been less 


kind or polite to Miss Lovel ; he had only made 
a point of avoiding any thing like that danger- 
ous confidential friendship which had been so 
nearly arising between them. 

Of course every guest at the Castle knew all 
about the intended wedding directly things had 
been finally arranged. Lady Laura was rot 
given to the keeping of secrets, and this impor- 
tant fact she communicated to all her particular 
friends, with a radiant face and a most triumph- 
ant manner. The two Fermor girls and Clarissa 
she invited to remain at Hale till after the wed- 
ding, and to act as bride-maids. 

ck My sisters Emily and Louisa will make two 
} more,” she said; ‘‘and that pretty little Miss 
Trellis, Admiral Trellis’s daughter, will be the 
sixth: I shall have only six. We'll havea grand 
discussion about the dresses to-morrow morning. 
I should like to strike out something original, 
if it were possible. We shall see what Madame 
Albertine proposes. I have written to ask her 
for her ideas; but a milliner’s ideas are so bor- 
nées.” 

Lady Laura had obtained permission from her 

sister to enlist Clarissa in the ranks of the bride- 
maids. 
*¢It would look so strange to exclude a pret- 
ty girl like that,” she said. Whereupon Ger- 
aldine had replied rather coldly that she did not 
wish to do any thing that was strange, and that 
Miss Lovel was at liberty to be one of her bride- 
maids. She had studiously ignored the confes- 
sion of jealousy made that night in her sister’s 
dressing-room ; nor had Laura ever presumed to 
make the faintest allusion to it. Things had gone 
so well since, and there seemed nothing easier 
than to forget that unwonted outbreak of wom- 
anly passion. 

Clarissa heard the approaching marriage dis- 
cussed with a strange feeling—a nameless, unde- 
finable regret. It seemed to her that George 
Fairfax was the only person in her small world 
who really understood her, the only man who 
could have been her friend and counselor. It 
was a foolish fancy, no doubt, and had very little 
foundation in fact; but, argue with herself as she 
might against her folly, she could not help feel- 
ing that this marriage was in somewise a calam- 
ity for her. She was quite sure that Lady Ger- 
aldine did not like her, and that, as Lady Geral- 
dine’s husband, George Fairfax could not be her 
friend. She thought of this a great deal in those 
busy weeks before the wedding, and wondered 
at the heaviness of her heart in these days. What 
was it that she had lost? As she had wondered 
a little while ago at the brightness of her life, 
she wondered now at its darkness. It seemed 
as if all the color had gone out of her existence 
all at once; as if she had been wandering for a 
little while in some enchanted region, and found 
herself now suddenly thrust forth from the gates 
of that fairy paradise upon the bleak outer world. 
The memory of her troubles came back to her 
with a sudden sharpness. She had almost for- 
gotten them of late—her brother's exile and dis- 
grace, her father’s coldness, all that made her 
fate dreary and hopeless. She looked forward to 
the future with a shudder. What had she to 
hope for—now ? 

It was the last week in August when Lady Ger- 
aldine went up to London, and George Fairfax 
hurried northward to his friend’s aerie. The 
trousseau had been put in hand a day or two aft- 
er the final settlement of affairs, and the post had 
carried voluminous letters of instruction from 
Lady Laura to the milliners, and had brought 
back little parcels containing snippings of dainty 
fabrics, scraps of laces, and morsels of delicate 
silk, in order that colors and materials might be 
selected by the bride. Every thing was in prog- 
ress, and Lady Geraldine was only wanted for 
the adjustment of those more important details 
which required personal supervision. 

If Clarissa Lovel could have escaped from all 
this pléasant bustle and confusion, from the per- 
petual consultations and discussions which Lady 
Laura held with all her favorites upon the sub- 
ject of the coming marriage—if she could by 
any means have avoided all these, and, above all, 
her honorable office of bride-maid—she would 
most gladly have done so. A sudden yearning 
for the perfect peace, the calm eventless days, of 
her old life at Mill Cottage had taken posses- 
sion of her. In a moment, as if by some magic- 
al change, the glory and delight of that brilliant 
existence at the Castle seemed to have vanished 
away. There were the same pleasures, the same 
people; but the very atmosphere was different, 
and she began to feel like those other girls whose 
dullness of soul she had wondered at a little while 


ago. , 

‘**T suppose I enjoyed myself too much when 
first I came here,” she thought, perplexed by 
this change in herself. ‘‘I gave myself up too 
entirely to the novelty of this gay life, and have 
used up my capacity for enjoyment, almost like 
those girls who have gone through half a dozen 
London seasons.” 

When Lady Geraldine and George Fairfax 
were gone it seemed to Clarissa that the Castle 
had a vacant air without them. The play still 
went on, but the chief actors had vanished from 
the scene. Miss Lovel had allowed herself to 
feel an almost morbid interest in Mr. Fairfax’s 
betrothed. She had watched Lady Geraldine 
from day to day, half unconsciously, almost in 
spite of herself, wondering whether she really 
loved her future husband, or whether this alli- 
ance were only the dreary simulacrum she had 
read of in fashionable novels—a marriage of con- 
venience. Lady Laura had certainly declared 
that her sister was much attached to Mr. Fair- 
fax; but then, in an artificial world where such 
a mode of marrying and giving in marriage ob- 
tained, it would obviously be the business of the 
bride’s relatives to affect a warm belief in her af- 
fection for the chosen victim. In all her watch- 
ing Clarissa had never surprised one outward 
sign of Geraldine Challoner’s love. It was very 








difficult for a warm-hearted, impulsive girl to be- 
lieve in the possibility of any depth of feeling be- 
neath that coldly placid manner. Nor did she 
perceive in Mr. Fairfax himself many of those 
evidences of affection which she would have ex- 
pected from a man in his position. It was quite 
true that as the time of his marriage drew near he 
devoted himself more and more exclusively to his 
betrothed ; but Clarissa could not help fancying, 
among her many fancies about these two people, 
that there was something formal and ceremonial 
in his devotion; that he had, at the best, some- 
thing of the air of a man who was doing his duty. 
Yet: it would have seemed absurd to doubt the 
reality of his attachment to Lady Geraldine, or 
to fear the result of an engagement that had grown 
out of a friendship which had lasted for years. 
The chorus of friends at Hale Castle were never 
tired of dwelling upon this fact, and declaring 
what a beautiful and perfect arrangement such a 
matriage was. It was only Lizzie Fermor who, 
in moments of confidential converse with Claris- 
sa, was apt to elevate her expressive eyebrows 
and impertinent little nose, and to make disre- 
spectful comments upon the subject of Lady Ger- 
aldine’s engagement—remarks which Miss Lov- 
el felt it in some manner her duty to parry by a 
warm defense of her good friend’s sister. 

**You are such a partisan, Clarissa,” Miss 
Fermor would exclaim, impatiently ; ‘‘ but, take 
my word for it, that woman only marries George 
Fairfax because she feels she has come to the end 
of her chances, and that this is about the last 
opportunity she may have of making a decent 
marriage.’ 

The engaged couple were to be absent only a 
week: that was a settled point; for on the very 
day after that arranged for their return there was 
to be a ball at Hale Castle—the first real ball of 
the season—an event which would, of course, lose 
half its glory if Lady Geraldine and her lover 
were missing. So Laura Armstrong had been 
most emphatic in her parting charge to George 
Fairfax. 

“Remember, George, however fascinating 
your bachelor friends may be—and, of course, 
we know that nothing we have to offer you in a 
civilized way can be so delightful as roughing it 
in a Highland bothy (bothy is what you call your 
cottage, isn’t it ?) with a tribe of wild sportsmen 
—you are to be back in time for my ball on the 
twenty-fifth. I shall never forgive you if you 
fail me.” 

“* My dear Lady Laura, I would perish in the 
struggle to be up to time rather than be such a 
caitiff. I would do the journey on foot, like 
Jeanie Deans, rather than incur the odium of 
disappointing so fair-a hostess.” 

And upon this Mr. Fairfax departed, with a 
gayer aspect than he had worn of late, almost as 
if it had been a relief to him to get away from 
Hale Castle. 

Lady Laura had a new set of visitors coming, 
and was full of the business involved in their re- 
ception. She was not a person who left every 
arrangement to servants, numerous and skillful 
as her staff was. She liked to have a finger in 
every pie, and it was one of her boasts that no de- 
partment of the household was without her su- 
pervision. She would stop in the middle of a 
page of Tasso to enter with as much ardor into 
the discussion of the day’s bill of fare with her 
cook; and that functionary had enough to do to 
gratify my lady’s eagerness for originality and 
distinction even in the details of her dinner-table. 

** My good Volavent,” sh® would say, tossing 
the poor man’s list aside, with a despairing shrug 
of her shoulders, ‘‘all these entrées are as old as 
the hills. Iam sure Adam must have had stewed 
pigeons with green pease, and fricasseed chicken 
with mushrooms—they are the very A, B, C of 
cookery. Do, pray, strike out something a little 
newer. Let me see: I copied the menu of a 
dinner at St. Petersburg from ‘Count Cralonzki’s 
Diary of his own Times,’ the other day, on purpose 
to show you. There really are some ideas in it. 
Do look it over, Volavent, and see if it will in- 
spire you. You must try to rise above the level 
of a West End hotel.” 

In the same manner did my lady supervise the 
gardens, to the affliction of the chief official and 
his dozen or so of underlings. ‘To have the first 
peaches and the last grapes in the county of 
York, to decorate her table with the latest mar- 
vel in pitcher-plants and rare butterfly-shaped 
orchids, was Lady Laura’s ambition ; to astonish 
morning visitors with new effects in the garden 
her unceasing desire. Nor within-doors was her 
influence less actively exercised. Drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, morning-rooms and bed-chambers, 
were always undergoing some improving touch, 
some graceful embellishment, inspired by that 
changeful fancy, When new visitors were ex- 
pected at the Castle Lady Laura flitted about 
their rooms, inspecting every arrangement, and 
thinking of the smallest minutia. She would 
even look into the rooms prepared for the serv- 
ants on these occasions, to be sure that nothing 
was wanting for their comfort. She liked the 
very maids and valets to go away and declare 
there was no place so pleasant as Hale Castle. 
Perhaps when people had been to her two or 
three times, she was apt to grow a little more 
careless upon these points. To dazzle and aston- 
ish was her chief delight, and, of course, it is 
somewhat difficult to dazzle old friends. 

In the two days after Geraldine Challoner’s 
departure Lady Laura was in her gayest mood. 
She had a delightful air of mystery in her con- 
verse with Clarissa, would stop suddenly some- 
times in the midst of her discourse to kiss the 
girl, and would contemplate her for a few mo- 
ments with her sweetest smile. 

‘* My dear Lady Laura, what pleasant subject 
are you thinking about ?” Clarissa asked, won- 
deringly : ‘‘I am sure there is something. You 
have such a mysterious air to-day, and one would 
think by your manner that I must be concerned 
in this mystery.” 
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**And suppose you were, Clary—suppose I 
were plotting for your happiness? But no; there 
is really nothing; you must not take such silly 
fancies into your head. You know how much I 
love you, Clary—as much as if you were a youn- 
ger sister of my own; and there is nothing I 
would not do to secure your happiness.” 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

‘* My dear Lady Laura, good and generous as 
you are, it is not in your power to do that,” she 
said, ‘‘ unless you could make my father love me, 
or bring my brother happily home.” 

“Or give you back Arden Court?” suggested 
Lady Laura, smiling. 

** Ah, that is the wildest dream of all! But 
I would not even ask Providence for that. I 
would be content if my father loved me—if we 
were only a happy united family.” 

“Don't you think your father would be a 
changed man, if he could get back his old home 
somehow? ‘The loss of that must have soured 
him a good deal.” 

**T don’t know about that. Yes, of course, 
that loss does weigh upon his mind; but even 
when we were almost children he did not seem 
to care much for my brother Austin orme. He 
was not like other fathers.” 

‘*His money troubles may have oppressed 
him even then. The loss of Arden Court might 
have been a foreseen calamity.” 

‘* Yes, it may have been so. But there is no 
use in thinking of that. Even if papa were rich 
enough to buy it, Mr. Granger would never sell 
the Court.” 

“*Sell it!” repeated Lady Laura, meditatively ; 
‘well, perhaps not. One could hardly expect 
him to do that—a place for which he has done 
so much. But one never knows what may hap- 
pen. I have really seen such wonderful changes 
come to pass among friends and acquaintances 
of mine that scarcely any thing would astonish 
me—no, Clary, not if I were to see you mistress 
of Arden Court.” 

And then Lady Laura kissed her protégée 
once more with effusion, and anon dipped her 
brush in the carmine, and went on with the 
manipulation of a florid initial in her missal—a 
fat Gothic M, interlaced with ivy leaves and holly. 

**You haven’t asked me who the people are 
that I am expecting this afternoon,” she said, 
presently, with a careless air. 

‘** My dear Lady Laura, if you were to tell me 
their names, I don’t suppose I should be any 
wiser than I am now. I know so few people.” 

‘* But you do know these—or at least you know 
all about them. My arrivals to-day are Mr. and 
Miss Granger.” 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, and bent a little 
lower over her work. 

‘* Well, child, are you not surprised? have 
you nothing to say?” cried Lady Laura, rather 
impatiently. 

‘*I—I dare say they are very nice people,” 
Clarissa answered, nervously. ‘‘ But the truth 
is—I know you must despise me for such folly— 
I can not help associating them with our loss, 
and I have a kind of involuntary dislike of them. 
I have never so much as seen them, you know 
—noteven at church; for they drive into Holbor- 
ough every Sunday, and never come to our dear 
little church at Arden ; and it is very childish and 
absurd of me, no doubt, but I don’t think I ever 
could like them.” 

“Tt is very absurd of you, Clary,” returned 
my lady; ‘‘and if I could be angry with you for 
any thing, it certainly would be for this unjust 
prejudice against people I want you to like. 
Think what a nice companion Miss Granger 
would be for you when you are at home—so near 
a neighbor, and really a very superior girl.” 

“*T don’t want a companion; I am used to 
being alone.” 

‘* Well, well, when you come to know her, you 
will like her very much, I dare say, in spite of 
yourself; that will be my triumph. I am bent 
upon bringing about friendly .elations between 
your father and Mr. Granger.” 

*¢ You will never do that, Lady Laura.” 

**T don’t know. I have a profound faith in 
my own ideas.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
DANIEL GRANGER. 


Arter luncheon that day Clarissa lost sight 
of Lady Laura. The Castle seemed particularly 
quiet on this afternoon. Nearly every one was 
out-of-doors playing croquet; but Clarissa had 
begun to find croquet rather a wearisome business 
of late, and had excused herself on the plea of 
letters to write. She had not begun her letter- 
writing yet, however, but was wandering about 
the house in a purposeless way—now standing 
still for a quarter of an hour at a time, looking 
out of a window without being in the least de- 
gree conscious of the landscape she was looking 
at, and then pacing slowly up and down the long 
picture-gallery with a sense of relief in being 
alone. 

At last she roused herself from this “absent, 
dreamy state. 

**T am too idle to write this afternoon,” she 
thought. ‘‘I’ll go to the library and get a book.” 

The Hale library was Clarissa’s delight. It 
was a noble collection gathered by dead-and-gone 
owners of the Castle, and filled up with all the 
most famous modern works at the bidding of 
Mr. Armstrong, who gave his bookseller a stand- 
ing order to supply every thing that was proper, 
and rarely for his own individual amusement or 
instruction had recourse to any shelf but one, 
which contained neat editions of the complete 
works of the Druid and Mr. Apperley, the ‘‘ Life 
of Assheton Smith,” and all the volumes of the 
original Sporting Magazine, bound in crimson 
Russia. These, with Ruff’s Guide, the Racing 
Calendar, and a few volumes on farriery, supplied 
Mr. Armstrong's literary necessities. But to Cla- 
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rissa, for whom books were at once the pleasure 
and consolation of life, this library seemed a 
treasure-house of inexhaustible delights. Her 
father’s collection was of the choicest, but lim- 
ited. Here she found every thing she had ever 
heard of, and a whole world of literature she had 
never dreamed of. She was not by any means 
a pedant or a blue-stocking, and it was naturally 
among the books of a lighter class she found 
the chief attraction; but she was better read 
than most girls of her age, and better able to 
enjoy solid reading. 

‘To-day she was out of spirits, and came to 
the library for some relief from those vaguely 
painful thoughts that had oppressed her lately. 
‘The room was so little affected by my lady’s but- 
terfly guests that she made sure of having it all 
to herself this afternoon, when the voices and 
langhter of the croquet-players, floating in at the 
open windows, told her that the sport was still 
at its height. 

She went into the room, and stopped suddenly 
a few paces from the door-way. A gentleman 
was standing before the wide, empty .fire-place, 
where there was a great dog-stove of iron-work 
and brass which consumed about half a ton of 
coal a day in winter—a tall, ponderous-looking 
man, with his hands behind him, glancing down- 
ward with cold gray eyes, but not in the least 
degree inclining his stately head, to listen to 
Lady Laura Armstrong, who was seated on a 
sofa near him, fanning herself and prattling gayly, 
after her usual vivacious manner. 

Clarissa started and drew back at sight of this 
tall stranger. 

‘*Mr. Granger,” she thought, and tried to 
make her escape without being seen. 

The attempt was a failure. Lady Laura called 
to her, 

‘* Who is that in a white dress? Miss Lovel, 
I am sure.—Come here, Clary: what are you 
running away for? Let me present you to my 
friend Mr. Granger.—Mr. Granger this is Miss 
Lovel, the Miss Lovel whose home and birth- 
right fortune has given to you.” 

Mr. Granger bowed rather stiffly, and with 
the air of a man to whom a bow was a matter 
of business, 

‘*T regret,” he said, ‘*to have robbed Miss 
Lovel of a home to which she was attached. I 
regret still more that she will not avail herself 
of my desire to consider the park and grounds 
entirely at her disposal on all occasions. Noth- 
ing would give me greater pleasure than to see 
her use the place as if it were her own.” 

‘* And nothing could be kinder than such a 
wish on your part,” exclaimed my lady, approv- 
ingly. 

Clarissa lifted her eyes rather shyly to the rich 
man’s face. He was not @ connoisseur in fem- 
inine loveliness, but they struck him at once as 
very fine eyes. He was a connoisseur in pic- 
tures, and no mean judge of them, and those 
brilliant hazel eyes of Clarissa’s reminded him 
of a portrait by Velasquez of which he was par- 
ticularly proud. 

‘© You are very kind,” she murmured ; ‘‘ but 
—but there are some associations too painful to 
bear. The park would remind me so bitterly of 
all I have lost since I was a child.” 

She was thinking of her brother and his dis- 
grace—or misfortune; she did not even know 
which of these two it was that had robbed her 
ofhim. Mr. Granger looked at her wonderingly. 
Her words and manner seemed to betray a deeper 
feeling than he could have supposed involved in 
the loss of an estate. He was not a man of sen- 
timent himself, and had gone through life affect- 
ed only by its sternest realities. There was 
something rather too Rosa-Matildaish for his taste 
in. this faltered speech of Clarissa’s; but he 
thought her a very pretty girl, nevertheless, and 
was inclined to look somewhat indulgently upon 
a weakness he would have condemned without 
compunction in his daughter. Mr. Granger was 
a man who prided himself upon his strength of 
mind, and he had a very poor idea of the aristo- 
cratic, exclusive recluse whose early extravagance 
had made him master of Arden Court. He had 
not’seen Mr. Lovel half a dozen times in his life, 
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and while that perennial stream of small-talk 
flowed-on Clarissa had leisure to observe the 
usurper. 

He was a tall man, six feet high, perhaps, with 
a powerful and somewhat bulky frame, broad 
shoulders, a head erect and firmly planted as an 
obelisk, and altogether an appearance which gave 
a general idea of strength. He was not a bad- 
looking man, by any means, His features were 
large and well cut; the mouth firm as iron, and 
unshadowed by beard or mustache ; the eyes gray 
and clear, but very cold. Such a man could sure- 
ly be cruel, Clarissa. thought, with an ‘inward 
shudder, He was a man who would have looked 
grand in a judge’s wig; a man whose eyes and 
eyebrows, lowered upon some trembling delin- 
quent, might have been almost as awful as Lord 
Thurlow’s. Even his own light brown hair, faint- 
ly streaked with gray, which he wore rather long, 
had something of a leonine air. 

He listened to Lady Laura’s trivial discourse 
with a manner which was no doubt meant to be 
gracious, but with no great show of interest. 
Once he went so far as to remark that the Cas- 
tle gardens were looking very fine for so advanced 
a season, and attended politely to my lady’s rath- 
er diffuse account of her triumphs in the orchid 
line. 

‘TI don’t pretend to understand much about 
those things,” he said, in his stately far-off way, 


care-worn face, that fragile figure, and somewhat | | 


irritable manner, had led the ponderous, strong- | 


minded Daniel Granger to consider Marmaduke 
Lovel a very poor creature. 

Iie was interested in this predecessor of his, 
nevertheless. A man must be harder than 
stone who can usurp another man’s home, and 
sit by another man’s-hearth-stone, withont giving 
some thought to the exile he has ousted. Dan- 
iel Granger was not so hard as that, and he did 
profoundly pity the ruined gentleman he had de- 
posed, Perhaps he was still more inclined to 
pity the ruined gentleman’s only daughter, who 
must needs suffer for the sins and errors of others. 

‘*Now pray don’t run away, Clary,” cried 
Lady Laura, seeing Clarissa moving toward the 
door, as if still anxious to escape. ‘*‘ You came 
to look for some books, I know.—Miss Lovel is 
a very clever young lady, I assure you, Mr. Gran- 
ger, and has read immensely.—Sit down, Clary. 
You shall take away an armful of books by-and- 
by, if you like.” 

Clarissa seated herself near my lady’s sofa 
with a gracious, submissive air, which the owner 
of Arden Court thought a rather pretty kind of 
thing, in its way: He had a habit of classifying 
all young women in a general way with his own 
daughter, as if in possessing that one specimen 
of the female race he had a key to the whole 
species. His daughter was obedient ; it was one 
of her chief virtues ; but, somehow, there was not 
quite such a graceful air in her small concessions 
as he perceived in this little submission of Miss 
Lovel’s. 

Mr. Granger was rather a silent man ; but my 
Jady rattled on gayly in her accustomed style, 





as if he lived in some world quite remote from 
Lady Laura’s, and of a superior rank in the cat- 
alogue of worlds. . *‘ ‘They are pretty and curi- 
ous, no doubt. My daaghter interests herself 
considerably in that sort of thing. We have a 
good deal of glass at Arden—more than I care 
about. My head man tells me that I must have 
grapes and pines all the year round; and, since 
he insists upon it, I submit. But I imagine that 
a good many more of his pines find their way to 
Covent Garden than to my table.” 

Clarissa remembered the old kitchen-gardens 
at the Court in her father’s time, when the whole 
extent of ‘‘ glass” was comprised by a couple of 
dilapidated cucumber-frames, and a queer little 
green-house in a corner, where she and her broth- 
er had made some primitive experiments in hor- 
ticulture, and where there was a particular race 
of spiders, the biggest specimens of the spidery 
species it had ever been her horror to encounter. 

‘*T wonder whether the little green-house is 
there still,” she thought. ‘‘Oh no, no; battered 
down to the ground, of course, by this pompous 
man’s order. I don’t suppose I should know 
the dear old ‘place if I were to see it now.” 

**You are fond of botany, I suppose, Miss 
Lovel?” Mr. Granger asked, presently, with a 
palpable effort. He was not an adept in small- 
talk; and though in the course of years of dinner- 
eating and dinner-giving he had been frequently 
called upon to address his conversation to young 





“MR. GRANGER, THIS IS MISS LOVEL.” 





ladies, he never opened his lips to one of the class 
without a sense of constraint and an. obvious. dif- 
ficulty.- He had.all his life been most at home in 
men’s society, where the talk was of grave things, 
and was no bad talker when the question in hand 
was either commercial or political. But as a 
rich man.can not go through life without being 
cultivated more or less by the frivolous herd; Mr. 
Granger had been compelled to conform himself 
somehow to the requirements of civilized society, 
and to talk, in his stiff, bald way, of things which 
he neither. understood nor cared for. 

**T am fond of. flowers,” Clarissa answered, 
‘* but I really know nothing of botany. I would 
always rather paint them than anatomize them.” 

‘Indeed! Painting is a delightful occupation 
fora young lady. My daughter sketches a lit- 
tle; but I can not say that she has any remark- 
able talent that way. She has been well taught, 
of course.” 

‘*You will find Miss Lovel. quite a-first-rate 
artist,” said. Lady Laura, pleased. to. praise her 
favorite. ‘‘ I really know no one of her age with 
such a marked genius for art. | Every body ob- 
serves it.” And then, half afraid that this praise 
might seem to depreciate Miss Granger, the good- 
natured chatelaine went on: ‘‘ Your daughter il- 
luminates, I dare say ?” 

‘* Well, yes, [suppose so, Lady Laura, I know 
that Sophia does some messy kind of work in- 





volving the use of gums and colors. I have seen 
her engaged in it sometimes. And there are 
scriptural texts on the walls of our poor-schools 


‘which I conclude are her work. A young wom- 


an can not haye too many pursuits. I like to 
see my daughter occupied.” 

‘* Miss Granger reads a good deal, I suppose, 
like Clarissa ?” Lady Laura hazarded. 

‘*No, I can not say that she does. My daugh- 
ter’s habits are active and energetic rather than 
studious.- Nor should I encourage her in giving 
mich time to literature, unless the works she 
read were of a very solid character. I have 
never found any thing great achieved by reading 
men of my own acquaintance; and directly I 
hear that a man is never so happy as in his li- 
brary, I put him down as a man whose life will 
be a failure.” 

‘* But the great men of our day have generally 
been men of wide reading, have they not ?” 

“‘T think not, Lady Laura. They have been 
men who have made a. little learning go a long 
way. Ofcourse there are numerous exceptions 
among the highest class of all—statesmén, and 
soon. But for success in active life, I take it, a 
man can not have his brain too clear of waste 
rubbish in the way of book-learning. He waiits 
all his intellectual coin in his current account; 
you see, ready for immediate use, not invested 
in out-of-the-way corners, where he can’t get at 
it. : 








While Mr. Granger and my lady were arguing 
this question, Clarissa went to the book-shelves 
and amused herself hunting for some attractive 
volumes. Daniel Granger followed the slender 
girlish figure with curious eyes. Nothing could 
have been more unexpected than this meeting 
with Marmaduke Lovel’s daughter. He had 
done his best, in the first year or so of his resi- 
dence at the Court, to cultivate friendly relations 
with Mr. Lovel, and had most completely failed 
in that well-meant attempt. Some men in. Mr. 

Granger’s position might have. been piqued by 
this coldness. But Daniel Granger was not such 
a one; he was not given to undervalue the ad- 
ewantage of his friendship or patronage. A ca- 
reer of unbroken prosperity, and a character by 
nature , self-contained and strong-willed, com- 
bined to sustain his belief in himself He could 
not for a moment conceive that Mr. Lovel de- 
clined his acquaintance as a thing not worth hav- 
ing. : He therefore concluded that the banished 
lord of Arden felt his loss too keenly to. endure 
to look upon his successor’s happiness, and he 
pitied him accordingly. . It would have been the 
one last drop of bitterness in Marmaduke Lovel’s 
cup to know that this man did pity him. Hay- 
ing thus failed in cultivating any thing approach- 
ing intimacy with the father, Mr. Granger was so 
much the more disposed to feel an interest—half 
curious, half compassionate—in. the daughter. 
From the characterless ranks of young-ladyhood 
this particular damsel stood out with unwonted 
| distinctness. He found his. mind wandering a 
| little as he tried to talk with Lady Laura. He 
| could not help watching the graceful figure yon- 
der, the slim white-robed figure, standing out so 
sharply against the dark background of carved 
oaken book-shelves. j 

Clarissa selected a couple of volumes to carry 
| away with her. presently, and then came back to 
| her seat by Lady Laura’s sofa. She did not 
| want to appear rude to .Mr. Granger, or to dis- 
| oblige her kind friend, who, for some reason or 
| other, was evidently anxious she should remain, 
| or she would have been only too glad to run 
| away toherown room. — 
| The talk went on. My lady was confidential, 
| after her manner, communicating her family af- 

fairs to Daniel Granger as freely as she might 
have done if it had been an uncle or an executor. 
She told him about her sister’s approaching mar- 
riage and George Fairfax’s expectations. 

; _ ‘They will have to begin life upon an income 
| that I dare say you would think barely sufficient 
for bread and cheese,” she said, : 

Mr. Granger shook his head, and murmured 
that his own personal requirements could be sat- 
isfied for thirty shillings a week. 

“*T dare say. It is generally the case with 
millionaires. They give four hundred a year to 
a cook, and dine upon a mutton-chop or a boiled 
chicken. But really Mr. Fairfax and Geraldine 
will be-almost poor. at first: only my sister has, 
| fortunately, no taste for display, and George 

must have sown all his wild oats by this time. 
I expect them to be a model couple, they are so 
thoroughly attached to each other.” 

Clarissa’ opened one of her volumes and bent 
over it at this juncture. Was this really true? 
Did Lady Laura believe what she said? Was 
that problem which she had been perpetually 
trying to solve lately so very simple, after all, 
and only a perplexity to her own weak powers 
of.reason? Lady Laura must be the best judge, 
of course, and she was surely too warm-hearted 
a woman to take a conventional view of things, 
or to rejoice in a mere marriage of convenience. 
No, it must be true. They really did love each 
other, these two, and that utter absence of all 
those small signs and tokens of attachment which 
Clarissa had expected to see was only a charac- 
teristic of good taste. That which she had taken 
for coldness was merely a natural reserve, which 
| at once proved their superior breeding, and re- 
| buked her own vulgar curiosity, 

From the question of the coming marriage 
Lady Laura flew to the lighter subject of the ball. 

‘*T hope Miss Granger has brought a ball dress. 
I told her all about our ball in my last note.” 

‘*T believe she has provided herself for the 
occasion,” replied Mr. Granger. ‘‘I know there 
was an extra trunk, to which I objected when 
my people were packing the luggage. Sophia.is 
not usually extravagant in the matter of dress. 
She has a fair allowance, of course, and liberty 
to exceed it on occasion ; but I believe she spends 
more upon her school-children and pensioners in 
the village than on her toilette.” 

‘* Your ideas on the subject of costume are not 
quite so wide as Mr. Brummel’s, ! suppose,” said 
my lady. ‘‘Do you remember his reply when 
an anxious mother asked him what she ought to 
allow her son for dress ?” 














Mr. Granger did not spoil my lady’s delight 
in telling an anecdote by remembering; and he 
was a man who would have conscientiously de- 
clared his familiarity with the story had he 
known it. 

‘**Tt might be done on eight hundred a year, 
madam,’ replied Brummel, ‘ with the strictest 
economy.’ ” 

Mr. Granger gave a single-knock kind of laugh. 

“Curious fellow, that Brummel,” he said. 
**T remember seeing him at Caen, when I was 
traveling as a young man.” 

And so the conversation meandered on, my 
lady persistently lively in her pleasant, common- 
place way, Mr. Granger still more commonplace, 
and not at all lively. Clarissa thought that hour 
and a half in the library the longest she had 
ever spent in her life. How different from that 
afternoon in the same room when George Fair- 
fax had looked at his watch and declared the 
Castle bell must be wrong ! 

That infallible bell rang at last—a welcome 
sound to Clarissa, and perhaps not altogether 
unwelcome to Lady Laura and Mr. Granger, who 





had more than once sympathized in a smothered 


yawn. 
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‘*] SHOULD LIKE ABOVE ALL THINGS TO GO WITH YOU THERE; 


» BUT REALLY AND TRULY—I'VE NOTHING TO WEAR.” 





[The following popular poem, which originally appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly for February 7, 1857, is here reprinted by re- 
quest. ‘The many readers who admire the style and wit of this 
sparkling satire will be interested to learn that Harper's Magazine 
for June will contain a. new poem by Mr. Bur er, entitled 
**GENERAL AVERAGE,” with original illustrations. It is a 
humorous story of New York mercantile life; and the conductors 
of the Magazine believe its popularity will equal that of ‘‘ NorHine 
To Wear:”] 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 
AN EPISODE OF CITY LIFE. 
By WM. ALLEN BUTLER. 


Miss Froza M‘Futusry, of Madison Square, 
Has made three separate journeys to Paris; 
And her father assures me, each time she was there, 
That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady ‘whose name is so famous in history, 
But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery) 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 
In one continuous round of shopping; 
Shopping alone, and ere ——— 
At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather; 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be.sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind, above or below: 
For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses for breakfasts, an dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall ; 
All of them different in color and pattern— 
Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin, 
Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive and much more ethereal; 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of, 
From ten-thousand-franc robes to twenty-sous frills; 
In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 
While fotorge | in vain stormed, scolded 


and swore, 
They footed t 


e streets, and he footed the bills. 


The last trip, their goods shipped by the st Ardgo 
Formed, M‘Flimsey declares, the bulk of her cargo, 
Not to mention a quantity kept from the rest, 
Sufficient to fill the largest-sized chest, ’ 
Which did not appear on the ship's manifest, 
But for. which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest, that they invested 
Their.own pro pereae in layers and rows 
muslins, embroideries, worked under-clothes, 

Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as those; 
Then, veees in great shawls, like Circassian beauties, 
Gave good-by to the ship: and go-by to the duties. 
Her relations at home marveled no doubt, 
Miss Flora had wh so enormously stout 

For an actual belle and a possible bride; 
But the miracle ceased when she turned inside out, 

And the truth came to light, and the dry-goods beside, 
Which, in spite of Collector and Custom-house sentry, 
Had entered the port without any entry. 





And yet, though scarce three months have passed since the day 
This merchandise went, on twelve carts, up Broadway, 

This same Miss M‘Flimsey, of Madison Square, 

The last time we met, was in utter despair, 

Because she had nothing whatever to wear! 


Noturne To wear!. Now, as this is a true ditty, 

do not assert—this, you know, is between us— 

That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, 

Like Powers’ Greek Slave, or the Medici Venus; 

But I do mean to say I have heard her declare, 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress 
Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent less, 
And jewelry worth ten times more, I should guess, 

That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear! 


I should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora’s 
Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 
I had just been selected as he who should throw all 
The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 
On niyself, after twenty or thirty rejections, ‘ 
Of those fossil remains which she called her “ affections,” 
And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss -Flora persisted in styling her “ heart.” 
So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 

Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted, 
Beneath the gas-fixtures we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or rageares, or sighs, 

thout any tears in ‘Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 
It was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 
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On her virginal lips while I printed a kiss, 

She exclaimed, as a sort of parenthesis, 

And by way of putting me quite at my ease, 

**You know, I’m to polka as much as I please, 
And flirt when I like—now stop, don’t you speak— 
And you must not come here more than twice in the 


week, 
Or talk to me either at party or ball 
But always be ready to come when 1 call; 
So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 
If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; but the bargain must be 
That, as long as I choose, I am perfectly free, 
For this is a sort of engagement, you see, 
Which is binding on you but not binding on me.” 


Well, pastes thus wooed Miss M‘Flimsey and gained 
er, 
With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained 


er, 
I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 
At least in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its escort by day and-by night; 
And it per the week of the Stuckups’ grand ball— 
Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 
And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe— 
I considered it Sm Mow duty to 4 
And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 
I found her—as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell-and the visitor’s entry is shorter 
Than usual—I found; I won’t say—I caught her— 
Intent on the nog doubtedly i 
To see oe t:didn't need cleaning. 
She turned as I entered—“‘ Why, Harry, you sinner. 
L thought that you went to the Flashers’ to dinner!” 
“So I did,” I replied; “ but the dinner is swallowed, 
And digested, I trust, for ’tis now nine and more, 
So being relieved from that duty, I followed 
Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 
And now will your ladyship so condescend 
As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 
(All which, when I own I hope no one will borrow) 
To the eT whose party, you know, is to-mor- 
row?” 








The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly, ‘Why, Harry, mon 


cher. 
I should lke above all things to go with you there; 
But really and truly—I’ve nothing to wear.” 


“Nothing to wear! go just as you are; 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On the Stuckup horizon”—I stopped, for her eye, 
Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 
Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 
‘How absurd that any sane man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 
No matter how fine, that she wears every-day!” 


So I ventured again—‘‘ Wear your crimson brocade”— 

(Second turn up of nose) ‘‘That’s too dark by a shade.” 

* Your blue silk”—“‘ That’s too heavy ;” “‘ Your pink”—“‘ That's too light.” 

**Wear tulle over satin”’—I can’t endure white.” 

“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch”— 

“T haven't a thread of point lace to match.” 

“Your brown moire antique”—“ Yes, and look like a Quaker ;” 

“The pearl-colored”—“I would, but that plaguy dress-maker 

Has had it a week”—“ Then that exquisite lilac, 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock.” 

(Here the nose took again the same elevation) 

*I wouldn’t wear that for the. whole of creation.” 

“Why not? It’s my fancy, there’s nothing could strike it 

As more comme il faut—” “Yes, but dear me, that lean 
Sophronia Stuckup_has got one just like it, 

And I won't apes like a chit of-sixteen.” 

That superd point Calywlle’ that imperial green, 

at super i "arguille, im green, 

That zephyr-like tarlatan, that rich grenadine”— 

“Not one of all which is fit to be seen,” 

Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 

“Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crushed 
Cypesition, “that gorgeous toilette which you sported 

In Paris last spring, at the yay presentation, 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation; 
And by the grand court were so very much courted.” 
The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 

And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 

As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 

“T have worn it three times at the least calculation, 


Quite innocent, though ; ut, to use an expression 

More goa than classic, it ‘settled my hash,” 
And prov by 4 soon the last act of our session, 

“ Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir? I wonder the ceiling ss 

Doesn’t fall down and crush you—oh, you men have no feeling, 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures, ~ 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 

Your silly pretense—why, what a mere guess it is! 

Pray, what do you know of a woman's necessities ? 

I have told you and shown you I’ve nothing to wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 

But you do not believe me” (here the nose went still 


igher). 
**T suppose if you dared you would call me a liar. 
Our engagement is ended, Sir—yes, on the spot; 
You’re a brute, and a monster, and—I don’t know 
Ww ” 


a 

I mildly suggested the words—Hottento 

Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 

As gentle expletives which might give relief ; 

But this only proved as spark to the powder, 

And the storm I had raised came faster and louder, 
It hlew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 
To express the abusive, and then its arrears 

Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 


Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too, 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
—_ too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say; 
hen, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry—I hardly knew how— 
On door-step and sidewalk, past lamp-post and square, 
At home and up stairs, in my own easy-chair ; 
Poked my feet into a my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
Su os a man had the wealth of the Czar 
61 the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to 


spare 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear? 


Since Pare night, taking pains that it should not be 
it 


ruil 
Abroad in’ society, I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 
On this vital subject, and find, to my horror, 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 
But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arisin 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of “‘ Nothing to wear.” 
Researches in some of the ‘‘ Upper Ten” districts 
Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 
Of which let me mention only a few: 
In one single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 
Three coe oe were found, all below twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without any thing 





In another |: mansion near the same place 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 
In a neighboring block there was found, in three calls, 
Total want, long continued, of camel’s-hair shawls; 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable; 
Another confined to the house; when it’s windier 
Than usual, because her shaw! isn’t India. 
Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 
Ever since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 
In which were ingulfed, not friend or relation 
(For whose fate she perhaps might have found consolatio:, 
Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation), 
But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 
Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 
And all as to style most recherché and rare, 
The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 
And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she’s quite a rechuse, and almost a skeptic, 
For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 
Can not find in Religion the slightest relief, 
And ere has not a maxim to spare 
For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 
But the saddest by far of all these sad features 
Is the cruelty practiced upon the poor creatures 
By husbands and fathers, real Blue-beards and Timons, 
Who resist the most touching appeals made for diamonds 
By their wives and their daughters, and leave them for days 
Unsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets, 
Even laugh at their miseries whenever they have a chance, 
And deride their demands as useless extravagance. 
One case of a bride was brought to my view, 
Too sad for belief, but, alas! ‘twas too true, 
Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 
To permit her to take more than ten trunks to Sharon. 
The consequence was, that when she got there, 
At the end of three weeks she had nothing to wear; 
And when she proposed to finish the season 

At Newport, the monster refused out and out, 
For his infamous conduct alleging no reason, 

Except that the waters were good for his gout; 
Such treatment as this was too non of course, 
And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 


But why harrow the feelings by lifting the curtain 

From these scenés of woe? Enough, it is certain, 

Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 

Of every benevolent heart in the city, 

And spur up Humanity into a canter 

To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. _ 

Won't somebody, moved by this touching description, 
Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription ? 

Won’t some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is 

So needed at once by these indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? or won’t Peter Cooper 

The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 

Structure, like that which to-day links his name 

In the Union unending of honor and fame; 

And found a new charity just for the care 

Of these unhappy women with ——— to wear, 

Which, in view of the cash which would daily be claimed, 
The Laying-out Hospital well might be named? 

Won't Stewart, or some of our dry-goods importers, 

Take a contract for clothing our wives and our daughters? 
Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distresses, 

And life’s mpeg | strew with shawls, collars, and dresses, 
Ere the want of them makes it much rougher and thornier, 
Won’t some one discover a new California? 


Oh ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and ager 
And the temples of Trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built; 
Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 
Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety .cair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half starved and half naked, lie crouched from the cold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised Ny the stones of the street; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 
From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor, 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 
As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashion—you’ve nothing to wear! 


And oh, if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in the light of that ee sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its bay , and shows, and pretense, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love; * 

Oh, daughters of Earth!’ foolish virgins, beware! 

Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! 


are fund. 
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Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. ALL 
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ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. G.—Drape your skirt over a black silk skirt. It 
is not necessary to have a puff on the under-skirt. 
Sashes will be very little worn. 

Suaceror.—Braid your little salmon-colored suit with 


,white. A white straw turban or a cottage bonnet of 


white silk all studded with white field daisies with 
yellow centres would be pretty with this dress. 

Iupatiznor.—Your suggestions are good. Side pleat- 
ings of Swiss muslin edged with patent Valenciennes 
are more used on silk dresses than puffs of Swiss. A 
white chip gypsy trimmed with pale blue, and a long 
black dotted net veil.—We do not give premiums, 

A Sussozrser.—We always advise muslin in prefer- 
ence to tarlatan or grenadine for graduating dresses. 
Read Girls’ White Dresses in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV. 

M.—Make a black cashmere suit by pattern of Short- 
Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. The 
sacque and over-skirt of cashmere, the under-skirt of 
silk. Talmas will be worn in the street. Short basques 
are worn with long over-skirts. 

H. K. D.—English mohair and yak cloth are as thick 
as alpaca, and are silky and dressy-looking. You can 
also have grenadines over silk. Cheap grenadines, 
black striped with white, are being made up at small 
cost. You will find piqué almost as warm as alpaca. 

Morurr.—Answers to all your queries about chil- 
dren’s clothing are embodied in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

Hosox.—We think that the ‘Moon Hoax” was re- 
published some time since, at the death of the author, 
Locke, but presume that it is now out of print. You 
can find it at the libraries. 

Currey Biossom.—You should take leave of your 
guests in the parlor, and uot accompany them to the 
door, leaving other friends alone, even for a moment. 

Know Nortuina.—If the asparagus exceeds fourteen 
inches and three-fourths in length, it should by all 
means be held between the finger and thumb and eaten 
gradually and gracefully. The head should not de 
thrown back at a greater angle than forty-five degrees. 
—The victim of a “‘ surprise party” will doubtless mani- 
fest no surprise at supplementary calla. It is not nec- 
essary to make party calls on a gentleman unless he is 
out of employment. 

“ Grorce Exior."—The author of “ Adam Bede” is 
the wife of G. H. Lewes. Her maiden name was Marian 
Evans. 

Monttz, Ata.—The meaning of Mr. Nast’s picture, 
“ Marriage a la Mode,” seems to us 80 obvious that he 
who runs may read. Every one knows how the King 
of Siam, when he wishes to ruin a man, presents him 
with a white elephant. The sacred animal, which can 
neither be killed nor sold, and which consumes daily 
as much as a small village, soon brings the unfortu- 
nate owner to poverty. It is a repetition of the old 
story of the girl who betrayed the gate of the city to 
the Roman soldiers for the ornaments, meaning the 
gold bracelets, they wore on their arms. Affecting to 
misunderstand her, they flung their bucklers on her in 
passing and crushed her to death. 

Lirtiz Brown Jua.—It is not proper for a gschool- 
girl of fifteen to receive attentions from young gentle- 
men, and decidedly indecorous to allow them to kiss 
her hand. Indeed, the freedom of manners displayed 
by school-girls in this respect, and the waste of the 
precious time which should be devoted to their educa- 
tion prior to their entrance into society, make one 
wish at times to immure the whole race till they 
should have gained some education, with the wisdom 
and delicacy which spring from it. 

Witt.—Have you not seen our refusal to instruct 
our readers in the art of handkerchief or other flirta- 
tions? Those who are not adepts already in this sort 
of knowledge will be none the better for the teaching. 

Isanetia 8.—If you have not self-control enough to 
avoid disfiguring your nails by biting them, we advise 
you to get some kind friend to tie your hands till you 
are cured of this bad habit.—We do not vouch for the 
advertisements in our columns, and can tell you noth- 
ing about the article in question. 

J. A. 8.—If it is your engagement-ring that the lady 
has worn for eight or nine months, and then removed, 
we advise you not to take it for granted that the en- 
gagement is thereby broken without further assurance ; 
and if the engagement-ring was placed on her finger 
by some one else, we really can not sce how you are 
concerned in the matter. 

Poor anp Provp.—We think that ordinary aptness 
and a good common-school education would be suffi- 
clent prerequisites for the study of telegraphy. We 
can not tell you precisely how long it would take to 
learn it, or whether there is a school for ladies in 
Ohio. Address your questions to Harper & Brothers. 

Invaurp Reaper.—Helen and Iphigenia are the first 
two personages alluded to in Tennyson's “ Dream of 
Fair Women.” 

Mrs. Pur P. C.—You can order the binder from a 
stationer, 

L. M.—We supply back numbers of the Bazar for 
ten cents a copy. 

M. H. W.—Your summer serge polonaise can be 
atylishly trimmed with bias silk bands without fringe, 
and the polonaise costume is also worn in the house. 
See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Mas. Lavra H.—If your letters have not been an- 
ewered individually, and are not yet awaiting room for 
insertion, we have included replies in the New York 


» Fashions.—Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., will tell you how 


to trim a lavender silk, and No. 17 will describe the 
lining and other details of grenadine suits. 

J. N.—Make your suit by the apron-polonaise pat- 
tern sent you. Trim polonaise with two bias silk bands, 
and flounce the skirts. 

A. B.—A visit to Niagara Falls is the favorite bridal 
trip.—The third finger of the left hand is the wedding- 
ring finger. Bride and groom wear gloves alike during 
the ceremony; gray or brown gloves for traveling. 
Bonnets are worn to church ; hats are losing favor. 

M. B. G.—Get gros grain to match your dress for an 
over-skirt. Striped linens are sold here for forty cents 
ayard. Get gray mohair or heavy undressed linen for 
your traveling suit, and make by pattern of Short- 
Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. A 
black Neapolitan gypsy bonnet would be becoming 
and stylish. 

L. W. K.—Your ideas about the braces are correct. 

C. A. C.—Make little girl’s merino dress with basque 
and two skirts like patterns in Supplement of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. IV. Trim with bias silk bands. Make 
young lady’s suit with short sacque and over-skirt by 
cut paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. IV. Young ladies wear straw gypsy bonnets and 
jong black net veils.—Your patterns were sent on re- 
ceipt of order. If they did not reach you, they must 
have been lost in the mails, for which we are not re- 
sponsible. 

Etta D.—Long over-skirts and short basques wil! 
continue to be worn. 





Juwwre 8S. D.—Black under-skirts and gray polonaises 
are still fashionable. Flounce the lower skirt, and put 
a plain bias silk band on the upper. 

A New Svssoriser.—For your black alpaca suit use 
cut paper pattern of Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No.17, Vol.IV. Ruffles will be worn all summer. 

Martrre A.—It is not positively necessary to issue 
cards for a quiet wedding. New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. IV., will enlighten you.—Get white 
organdy or else Chambery gauze. 

An OLp Sussoziser.—Small checked silks are more 
stylish than the largest size of your samples; but 
stripes are preferable to any check. 

Brounerre.—Carry your handkerchief in your pocket, 
except for fall dress occasions, when a handkerchief 
chain is used. 

Maza. 8. L. G.—For making grenadine suit consult 
New York Fashions of the last Bazar. 

R. T. D.—Make black suit by pattern sent you, trim- 
ming with ruffles and lace. To make a suit of your 
gray dress shorten the skirt, and trim with brown 
flounces of the same material. Then make apron- 
polonaise of the brown fabric, trimmed with ruffies 
of the same. ; 

M. C. C.—A black Irish poplin for an elderly lady 
will look well made by pattern of Short-Sacque Suit in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. 1V. Trim with bands of silk, fringe, 
and a deep flounce. 

Auioz.—Trim your alpaca with bias gathered ruffles 
of the same, For the brown goods use bias ban 
piped with silk. , 

Janz.—Make your white alpaca with postilion- 
basque, simple upper skirt, and slight train. Trim 
with bias folds of the same piped with white silk. 
Cut the neck of the basque pointed, and put a standing 
quilling of lace inside.—We do not give addresses in 
this column. 

Mrs. M. L. P.—Make your pretty undressed eambric 
by pattern of Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. IV. Trim with scant, straight ruffles 
edged with narrow bias fluted ruffies of the same. 

H. L.—For your black silk suit use the pattern of 
Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
IV. Trim with ruffles and thread lace. You should 
have a basque and long over-skirt for your green pop- 
lin. Bias bands of silk with fringe for trimming. 

Gypsy Janz.—A traveling dress is raost suitable to 
be married in at8 a.m. Get gray poplin or silk pongee, 
and make by Short-Saeque Suit in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
IV. Amorning wrapper of pearl gray or drab will not 
be too conspicuous for a bride at a hotel. 

D. E. F. G.—To improve your bad complexion we 
recommend plain diet and plenty of out-door exercise. 

Inquirer.—An entire suit of Scotch Cheviot, very 
dark ground with line stripes of white, is what you 





H. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 
Paris and London. 


—_—_—— 


EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, 
WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND GLYCERINE. 
TOILET VINEGAR. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St... New Work. 


D> MOHAIR. 


It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can ‘honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress 1s done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not-lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. - 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 





DIAMOND 





want for traveling. Light brown overcoat of 
cloth. . 

Constant Reaver.—For an elegant suit of parlor 
furniture get red satin bordered with black velvet. 
The wood is black-walnut with gilt tracings, The 
mantel drapery, also of satin, should match the lam- 
brequins. These will require an upholsterer. 

Hovsrxcerrer.—For hints about hall furniture and 
carpets read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
IV. 

Dora D.—Your English mohair is suitable for the 
street. Make by the Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. Trim with bias bands of 
brown silk. A suit similarly made of gray pongee 
will answer for traveling. Gray straw gypsy with grey 
ribbon and pink roses. 

Grongranna.—Make yout white satin jean with 
apron-polonaise and single ekirt. The silk is passée; 
but it is probable that robe flounces will be revived. 





Take Ayer’s Pitts for all the purposes of a 
purgative, for Constipation, Indigestion, Head- 
ache, and Liver Complaint. By universal accord 
they are the best of all purgatives for family use. 
—[Com.] 





Ir you would have no gray hairs use Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, the only sure 
preventive.—[Com.] 





To have elegant, light Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Fruit Dumplings, etc., you should use Dooley’s 
Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it. Prepared by 
Doo.zy & Brotner, New York.—[{Com.] 





WIncHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com.] 











Copyine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the applement, with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


EEE —_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


THE GREAT HAIR COLORING. 


BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE 
will give any shade from a light 
reddish brown to a clear jet 
black—it is a wonderful discov- 



















x 


icate. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTY?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 








EWEST THING OUT. — Patent Spring 
Garter and Armlet, combining elegance, comfort 
and economy, sent, prepaid, on receipt of stamp and 
price. Silver, 35 cents; Gold, 50 cents. Address 
Box 651, Bridgeport, Conn. 





$300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
ere. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 











Fashions, Fashions. 


SUMMER STYLES of 


DRESS AND ROUND HATS 
Just received. 
LEGHORNS, CHIPS, AND STRAWS, in all the 
New Shapes. 


C. M. OLNEY & CO., 30 East 14th St. 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


CEDAR TRUNES. 
Large size (88 in. long) reduced to $10. 
JASON CRANE & SON, Manufacturers, 
155 & 157 Crosby St., N. Y. 


$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Nove.ty Co., Saco, Me. 














— 


SILE DEPARTMENT, 
Broadway Section. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
22-INCH BLACK LUSTROUS TAFFETAS, 
For Silk and Iron Grenadine Underskirts, 
$1, $1 10, and $1 15 per yard. 


THE BEST MAKES OF BLACK SILKS, 

at $1 85, $2, and $2 50 per yard. 
A CASE OF BLACK AND WHITE FRENCH 

FOULARD SILKS, ; 

Small Patterns, $1 25 per yard. 

200 PIECES GRISAILLE, 
STRIPE AND PLAIN GRISAILLE, 
JAPANESE SILKS, Best Quality, 
Just received, 90c. per yard. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT of the NEW FROU-FROU 
PONGEE FOULARDS, 
$1 per yard. 

BLACK AND COLORED TRIMMING VELVETS, 
in great variety, from $2 50 per yard, 
forming the 
LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ATTRACTIVE 
STOCK IN THE CITY. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., - 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 





SHAWLS. 
On MONDAY, MAY 8, we will offer a splendid as- 


sortment of 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Consisting of PARIS GRENADINE, CHALLIE, BA- 
REGE, CREPE MARETZ, and SHETLAND. 


The balance of stock in CASHMERE AND WOOL 
SHAWLS. 
Will be Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A LARGE LOT OF 
TRAVELING AND CARRIAGE RUGS, 
at $5 00 each. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
A fine assortment of 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS. 
LADIES’ WHITE AND COLORED LAWN SUITYi. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
complete, ready-made, or to order. 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN CORSETS. 
Special attention paid to 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 
and 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 


N. B.—All orders will receive prompt attention. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth S:. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 














—— MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 


One bottle of “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla ” equals in strength one ape of the s' 


ru; 
-_~¢ delightful and beverage. 


Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘Helmbold’s 
p or de- 


celebrated Lisbon Diet 


en gp Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


gri 
= Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the ‘‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in ed to those sufferin; 


iveness, and irregulari- 


ive 
new life. The ‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in porns bottles, and will sur- 


prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
ii TH side prey 2 Pharmace’ 


elmbold’s preparations are P| 


utical, not 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 


104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 
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PHE CELEBRATED 


ALPACAS! 
d (by the lead- 
rd Alpaca now 


BLACK 


* “This brand of Alpaca is acknowled 
ing fashion authorities) to be the stan 
sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very finest mastertal, they far surpass all other 


ehants in al ng cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

i@- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
cisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

ver’s Bazar. ‘These Patterns are Graprp vo Fir any 

Fiaure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11% NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOII 
SEPARATE PIEOR OF THR PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IT. 














POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUI'T.......... rae 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ 32 
eens goamrae WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 3S 
TRAINED STREET Lamtinadn acer sesnee ns s.-40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... * 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
(1 Oe neaccer ihr reer ore “ 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUIT <.,..- ww ee ce cersesoscces eoegecoeccooece “@ 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS bie 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER......... . Soe 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “ae 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “25 


POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... a 15 





SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT «- ae 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT................46 “se 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 

in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 

sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

Iu ordering, please _. Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
stimers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. — 


TUTTE ER YG 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work tur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 

nited States. Address, giving Soh ae Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 















SAYA 





complaints. 


SECTS and CREEDS DIFFER, 


But there are no dissenters from the general principle that a great medicine is 
a great blessing. We have many of these blessings, 
province to which it belongs, no greater than 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
A column would not suffice to enumerate the ailments for which it is prescribed 
by physicians of the highest standing. It does not belong to the class derisive) 
termed patent medicines, but is an article based on scientific analysis, and will 
stand the test of the sharpest and most id medical criticism as a cathartic, a 
stomachic, an anti-febrile preparation, and an admirable remedy for all bilious 


but among them all, in the 


Let there be no mistake. Secure the genuine article only. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SPRING STYLES — 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
‘CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these-standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & eeeeaet 


FIRST CLASS S 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 


bo and * warranty indem- 
® milliga of dollars, 
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o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis 
aa Mo. Providence, R. I. 

= = Sy a fog pol gt Ls 
= on,Mass.; urg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0:; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, og bang ey Wis.; 
monarde: Mongdiniey A Rao 
Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become such, in addition to those he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. ta 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- 

leted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 

000 pages each, copiously Illustrated. Vols. I., IL, 
and IIl., Ce lage the letters A to G, are now 
ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco, $8 00. The remaining volumes are 
now in preparation. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec- 
tions from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. S. 
J.Hate. Illustrated with 230 Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 
$5 00; neem At Half Calf, $7 50; Full Turkey 








Morocco, Gilt, $10 00. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Ilus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an_accurate Plan of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
Tilustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. By Lyman Annort. Very beautifully Ilus- 
trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. 


Also other works equally desirable. F 
The above works are all published by Messrs. Har- 
per & Broruers, which is a sufficient guarantee to 


one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persons who mean busi: are requested to address, 
for full particulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrrr & Brorurrs, New York. 


RR | every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machiuxe will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘' Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pniled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= fon $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 








= 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, IU. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York, 





ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scorr’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Iustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.: Pitts- 





burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


* Magazines are accumulated. 


the Agent and the public, or the one who sells and the [ 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 

lish language than appear perpetually in Harper's 

lagazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
fotind to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. an 
larper’s is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine ——e There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 








Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on 7 affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. . Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 














Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic Lec gal which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by “7 American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription — of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 


x. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s MaGazine, Harrer’s Wrekty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Susscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werx.y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werk y or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WeExty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotugrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TreRMs FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perionicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. wi 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—eftch insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH © 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 














Never fails, For sale by all Druggists. 


B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lory Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. L., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Bropugapv. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ; 








HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
: og Axnsorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament got Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Suiru, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “ Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. 

THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Betouer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumelogist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orcha Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the a of Apples. By Szreno Enwarps 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. i 


OUR GIRLS. By Dito Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ANTEROS. By George A. Lawrenor, Author of 


“Guy Livingstone," ‘Sword aud Gown," &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, 





A LIFE'S ASSIZE. — By Mrs. J. H. Ripvetz, Author 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “‘ Race for Wealth,” ‘* Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE OGILVIES. 


y the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman," &c. Ne 


w Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
* John gy Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. he 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wo. 
Buack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” ‘‘ Love or Mar- 
riage?” ‘“Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


oT] 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
‘Dead-Sea -Fruit," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ed 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of ‘“‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest," ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pus.isurp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





PRUE AND I. By Gro. W. Curtis. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


FRASER'S HISTORY OF PERSIA. 
75 cents. 


18mo, Cloth, 


ANTHON'S SALLUST. 12mo, Sheep, ry 50. 
SHAKSPEARE. 8vo, Sheep, $8 50. 
GOLDSMITH’S GREECE. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


SALKELD’S GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. pa 


NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY.— Demosthenes. — 
Tacitus.—Thucydides.—Cicero on Oratory and Ora- 
tors. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 





ez Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


~\ WITH THE 
@ Green: Ted Flaver. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


ye, — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer * 481 Broadwa % 2 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mer onstits and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at FXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MontuH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderfal inventions. 


Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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FACETLA. 


Lames who taint in 
church are like good reso- 
lutions—they want carry- 


—_— > 
Axzt Docma.—An artist's 


“Steam,” said Dr. Lard. 

. Lard- 
, “is the great annihila- 
tor annihilates time and 


es,” said a listener, 
“ and multitudes of passen- 
gers too.” 


——>___— 
Mors rrom Mrs, Mara- 
Supe. ae eneoe od tend 
spending a few 

days in the greed which, 
ing duti- 


urious confasion. ly- 
lions are abundant in the 
meadows at the back, and 
her front garden is full of 
scarlet agapemones. 


—_$_»——___—_—_ 

Tur wrest. WAY TO MAKE 
A Rice- Pupprve — The 
milky way. 


A Postuvmovs Crump 
(generally)—Appreciation. 


——_~—o———— 

A Tempration.—A book, 
by a delightful writer, is 
announced, with the title 
of “My Study Windows.” 
Has the author well con- 
sidered what he is doing? 
Has he reflected on the con- 

uences of such a provo- 
cative title, on the number 
of imitations it is sure to 


“ S\N . 
WN 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A FLATTERING REQUEST! 


Lapy oF THE Houses. “ Oh, Signor Bernolski, 1 am so Glad you’ve Come! we're all so dreadfully Dull! 


ONLY RIGHT SHE SHOULD. 
REVEREND GENTLEMAN. “You don’t come to Church as often as you used 


to, Mrs Chops. 
Mrs. Cuops. “ No, Sir, 
has a deal o’ Meat of us. 


wn | years ago, in the 
so-called “good old 
times,” a gentleman, hav- 
ing set foot for the first 
time in Ireland, repaired 
to a hotel for something 
to eat, and was accommo- 
dated with a roast fowl. 
He was peocesting to eat 
it when hiseplate divided 
with a sharp crack, and the 
wing, to which he had just 
helped himself, flew = to 
the ceiling. Soon after- 
ward an excited waiter 
rushed into the room, cry- 
ing, “* He’s safe, he’s safe !” 

** Who's safe?” inquired 
the bewildered traveler. 

“Mr. O’Musgrave, Sir,” 
said the waiter, in explana- 
tion: “‘ the captain fired in 
the air!” 

It thus became apparent 
to the gentleman that a duel 
had been fought in -the 
room beneath, and, with- 
out stopping to finish his 
repast, he ordered his lug- 

ye to be packed, and left 
freland immediately. 


ooo 

A Goop Way to Expanp 
your Curst—Carry a big 
heart in it. 


—_——.>———_ 

To a YouNG BEGINNER. — 
Mock-turtle is not made 
out of tortoise-shell cats— 
as a rule. . 


——_=< 
People who are always 
fishing for compliments do 
not need very long lines. 
They will get their best 
bites in shallow water. 
oo 


Lapy GarpEninG.—Make 
your beds early in the 
morning; sew buttons on 
your husband's shirts; do 
not rake up any griev- 
ances; protect the young 
and tender branches of 
your family ; plant a smile 
of good temper in your 
face; carefully root out 
all angry feelings, and ex- 
pect a good crop of hap- 
piness. 


of yours. 





I knows I don’t, but I oughter, I’m sure, ’cause you 
” 


HINTS ON GARDENING: 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 

Clearing the Ground.—This is the first operation. 
Gather together all the sticks and stalks and rubbish 
which have littered your garden throughout the win- 
ter, and put them in a heap to burn. The best day 
to select for the fire is your wife’s washing-day. As 
soon as the linen is in the garden set light te your 

ile, taking care to burn a few sheets and things. 

his will probably result in the washing being put 
out in future—at Lf rate, if the washing isn’t, your 
wife Besi she is sure to come out to 
converse with you the moment your bonfire blazes 
up, and it is pleasant to have a chat in the garden 
on a fine morning. . 

Digging.—If the weather is wet or chilly, this ix 
done easiest by hiring a man—say at $2 a day—to do 
it for you, stopping n bed yourself. You'll find it 
cheering to the spirits to lie ag and warm in bed, 
and hear somebody else at work in the damp garden. 
Directly the sun comes out, it is.a good plan to walk 
up and down the path, smoking a meerschaum and 
looking on while your deputy perspires over hisspade. 
It will give you an appetite for breakfast. Try it. 

Sowing.—When your ground is all prepared, then 
is the time usually chosen to put inseeds. Don’t do 
this on any account. It is a great bother, and diffi- 
cult to accomplish without getting your hands dirty, 
and making your back ache, A better plan by far is 
to wait till somebody brings the plants in pots to your 
door, all a-blowing and a-growing, and then buy them, 
and place them in your garden, pots and all. But if 
once you put seeds in the ground, it is not always 
easy to find them again, especially the little ones. 

leasures of Gardening.—These are enormous. 
Every day the attentive gardener will find something 
fresh to attract his notice and employ his mind. To- 
day some extraordinary growth. (probably a rank 
and noisome weed) appears. ‘To-morrow some 
ch>rished plant disappears—some one has got over 
your wall and “requisitioned” it. Rare forms of 
animal life, too, show at frequent intervals—slugs, 
lice, caterpillars, sow-bugs, and your neighbors’ 
chickens and cats—all these make things lively for 
you, and you throw half bricks and probably swear 
at these last in the most unaffected manner. In short, 
there is no form of relaxation open to a busy man 
which, for placid comfort and quiet interest, can be 
compared to a garden. 


Now do Sit down and -Pla 
They li never Begin te Talk till they hear the Piano going!” 











Tommy. ‘Yes, please, Mary. 


[May 27, 1871, 





y us that lovely Sonata 
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A PACKING CASE. 
Mary. “What, Tommy! Eaten Five Buns and want another ?” 





PT 
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VERY ACCOMMODATING! 


Porrer. ‘ Werry sorry, Sir, but this yere’s the Ladies’ Compartment.” 


Cato Bene. “ 








. 
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Delighted, ah’m shaw! Show ’em in! And, I say (aside), the Youngest for Preference !’* 


“A MEMORY KEAN.” 


Unore Oxpsort.. “You! 
recollect Edmund Kean, 
Sir! Pack of nonsense— 
boy like you!” 

UNG ONE-O'CLgR. 


° 
. * By Jove, I do, tho 


! 

Fact is, you’re always jaw- 

ing about him so tans. 

body can ever forget him.” 
—_——~=.—___— 


Tue Harrirst AcE ror 
Young Women — Marri- 
age; at least so_they think. 


——< 
A gentleman was ob- 
served the other day beat- 
ing a retreat. On bein 
caught he said, by way o! 
an excuse for his conduct, 
that it had struck him sud- 
denly. The matter is stil] 
under investigation. 
—_—-~@——— 


A Sumez.—A young fel- 
low who had been married 
for a twelvemonth said it 
was all sunshine, the next 
twelvemonth was all moon- 
shine, and the later period 
of his matrimonial career 


| . was without shine at all, 


except when his better half 
took it into her head to 
“ kick up a shine!” 


>. 
A Woopen Man—An al- 
derman. 


_—_—————— 
“My Moruer sips ME 
Binp MY Hatrk.”— Your 


ou know. April breezes 
ave sometimes the force 
of Indian scalping-knives. 


——>—_—_— ‘ 
THE CORRECT CUT. . 


Youne Lapy. “You 
will pardon the remark, 
Mr. Splashbrain, but what 
a goreeoes shirt front!” 

Mr. 8. “ Ya-as; I may 
say it has been my sole 
study this month past.” 

Youne Lapy. “ What a 
pity you are not a shirt- 
maker !” ‘ 








I’m not a bit Uncomfortable—YET.’ 


Lord Seaforth, who was 
born deaf and dumb, was 
to dine one day with Lord 
Melville. Just before the 
time of the company’s ar- 
rival, Lady Melville sent 
into the drawing-room a 
lady of her acquaintance 
who could talk with her 
fingers to dumb people, 
that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. pe Lord 


did the same, and they had 
been carrying on a conver- 
sation in this manner for 
about ten minutes when 
Lady Melville joined them. 
Her female friend imme- 
diately said, “‘ Well, I have 
been talking away to this 
dumb man.” 

““Dumb!" cried Lord 
Guildford; ‘bless me, I 
thought you were dumb!” 


—_—_——_—_. 
Court - PLaster—Kisses. 
___———___ 


“Tue Ruiine Passion 
Srrone 1n Sieer!’—Bad 
habits are hard to over- 
come. How true this isis 
shown in the case of those 
who live too. rapidly,’ for 
even when they go to rest 
they are known to be fast 
asleep. 

_—@———__ 
Aman, commenting upon 
the ruins of Pompeil, said 
that it was a very imposing 
city, but very much out of 
repair. 


a 

In reply toa young friend 
a a town use 
some things in it were not 
exactly to-her taste or con- 
.tent, an old lady of experi- 
ence said, “‘ My dear, when 
you have found a place 
where every body and every 
thing are always pleasant, 
and nothing whatever is 
ca let me know, 
and I'll move there too.” 
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